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EDITORIAL 


The Transactions begin with an investigation by Jack Binns into the origin of the place name 
Robin Hood’s Bay. He firmly discounts any possible association between the village and the 
famed outlaw, finding instead that the name did not come into being until the middle of the 16th 


century. 


This year’s edition of the Transactions is largely devoted to the subject of Victorian 
Scarborough. First we have the life of the eminent local businessman, George Lord Beeforth 
who began his career as a bookseller and librarian on St Nicholas Street in 1848 before moving 
to London as an art publisher. Anne and Paul Bayliss take us through the details of his long 
and successful life including the major part he played in the development of the South Cliff. 


In the second article with a Victorian theme, Tony Rowley explores the experiences of the lower 
classes in Scarborough focussing on the themes of housing, health and law and order. The image 
of Scarborough during this period as a polite and prosperous holiday resort is undermined by 
what we discover about the level of deprivation experienced by many in Scarborough, 
particularly in the area of the ‘Old Town’. The authors of both these articles are to be thanked 
for researching a period of the town’s history that so far has been little studied and it is to be 
hoped their work inspires others to follow. 


The past year has again seen little excavation work in the town although Chris Hall reports on 
several small watching briefs which he has undertaken and on the excavation which took place 
early in the year at the Newcastle Packet public house on Sandside. 


The Transactions conclude with a review of two recent publications followed by an obituary 

for Raymond Hayes whose passing marks a significant milestone in the history of the Society, 
as he was the last representative of the small group which formed the Scarborough and District 
Archaeological Society in 1947. Finally, I extend my thanks to the authors and to all those 
who have helped put this edition of the Transactions together. 


Trevor Pearson 


WHY ROBIN HOOD’S BAY? 


By JACK BINNS 


According to the standard work on the place-names of the North Riding of Yorkshire, the 
earliest surviving written reference to ‘Robin Hoode Baye’ dates from the year 1532. [1] 
However, though its author, A.H. Smith, gave Whitby Abbey’s cartulary as his source, the 
editor of the cartulary, Canon Atkinson, could not find this name before the dissolution in 1539. 
Atkinson’s footnote to the post-dissolution ministers’ accounts of Whitby abbey reads: 


It will have been remarked that this name (Robin Hood’s Bay) is never 
mentioned in any of the documents hitherto printed and connected with the 
Fylingdales Manor. The time and reason of its imposition appear to be hid in 
obscurity, and it is hard to frame even a probable surmise on the subject. [2] 


It is the purpose of this brief paper to attempt a ‘surmise’ on this intriguing subject. 


Whatever might have been the reason for the ‘imposition’, the name seems to have made its 
first written appearance in the 1530s, just prior to the closure of Whitby abbey. In all previous 
records of the abbot and convent at Whitby their fishing village by the sea was called simply 
‘Bay’. Even as late as 1535, the Valor Ecclesiasticus, which reported the abbey’s properties 
and annual revenue, gives ‘Fylyng & Stowpe cum Thornay & Raw ac Bay’. [3] Yet after this 
date and just before the dissolution in December 1539 the Bay is increasingly associated with 
Robin Hood in a variety of documents. For example, amongst the abbot’s leases conferred in 
1538 and January 1539 there are grants of tenancies in ‘Robyn hoyde bay’ and ‘Robyn hood 
baye’. [4] 


After the dissolution the new name is always used. A muster roll of c.1542 lists eighty-seven 
men between the ages of sixteen and sixty in ‘Robyn Hoyds Bay & Fyllyng Dayles’. [5] The 
ministers’ accounts of the Court of Augmentation, taken between 1540 and 1547, more than 
once refer to “Robin Hoode Baye’. [6] Writing sometime between 1542 and 1544, John Leland 
called ‘Robyn Huddes Bay’ a ‘fischer tounlet of 20 bootes’, [7] and in the latter year Sir Richard 
Cholmley described ‘Robynhodbay’ as a little town four miles from Whitby. [8] 


Besides the Bay itself there are other local place-names connecting the area with the legends of 
Robin Hood. As early as January 1539, the abbot of Whitby granted leases to a leading town 
merchant, George Bushell, which included ‘oon hering house in Robyn hood baye’ and four 
neighbouring closes of pasture. One of these closes was described as ‘Robynhoode stones’. [9] 


These stones were almost certainly the two markers at Whitby Laithes, about one and a half 
miles south of Whitby abbey, which stood in fields later to be called Robin Hood Close and 
Little John Close. [10] When Lionel Charlton wrote his History of Whitby in the 1770s these 
two ‘pillars’, as he called them, were then to be found in ‘Robin Hood’s Field’ and ‘John’s 
Field’. [11] The original stones, said to have been four and two and a half feet high, [12] have 
long since disappeared; they were replaced by smaller substitutes in 1903, though not, it seems, 
in their original location. [13] 


Finally, Charlton also noted that south of the Bay, at Stoupe Brow, there were hills called Robin 
Hood’s Butts. An excavation in 1771 had revealed that these ‘Butts’ were prehistoric burial 
mounds, but Charlton still contended that the famous outlaw had used them to train his bowmen 
in target practice. [14] 


If Robin Hood had a fishing village, a marker stone and archery targets named after him, it 
might be expected that of the many stories associated with England’s best known outlaw several 
would have connected him with this locality. Disappointingly, however, there exists only one 
surviving ballad relating Robin Hood’s visit to Yorkshire’s North Sea coast. 


The Noble Fisherman describes how Robin had sought sanctuary from his enemies by travelling 
to Scarborough and for a time mixing with the seafaring community along the coast. Asa 
fisherman Robin had proved a failure: it had to be explained to him that it was necessary to bait 
hooks before fish would take them! However, when Frenchmen attacked the local fisherman, 
Robin went to the rescue, killed their captain and captured his ship which was loaded with 
treasure. [15] 


The Noble Fisherman was not published until as late as 1621, nearly a century after Robin Hood 
had been credited with the foundation of Bay town, so that it seems the place-name pre-dates 
the story, not vice-versa. In fact, this ballad is one of many fictional additions to the legend of 
Robin Hood which has much earlier origins. If it has any basis in history some of the narrative 
might be a dissonant echo of an event which took place at Robin Hood’s Bay in 1544. Ata 
time when England and Scotland were at war a dozen archers of “Robinhodbay’ had gone to 
the aid of an English crayer which was being attacked by a superior Scottish warship. The 
local men failed to retrieve the crayer but their archers ‘hurt many of the Scotchmen with their 
arrows’. [16] Such was the fame and prestige of Robin Hood by 1621 that perhaps the author 
of the ballad was pleased to give him the credit for this minor victory. [17] 


The other received stories concerning Robin Hood’s adventures in Whitby and Robin Hood’s 
Bay seem to derive entirely from local tradition. They did not appear in print until Lionel 
Charlton published his History in 1779. Charlton offered the reader no sources for the archery 
contest between Robin Hood and Little John which he believed explained the presence of two 
standing stones in Whitby Laithes; only ‘tradition’ had informed him of it. [18] 


As for the time when Robin Hood had been active in the neighbourhood, Charlton drew his 
‘tradition’, directly or indirectly, from the Scottish writer, John Major, who in 1521 in his 
History of Greater Britain was the first to place the outlaw in the late twelfth century during 
the reign of Richard Lionheart. According to Major, Robin had died 18 November 1247 at the 
age of 87! Though Major had neither evidence nor proof of them, his dates became an integral 
part of the legend and have been accepted more often than not ever since. [19] 


Place-names associated with the Robin Hood legend are very common; they can be found as 
far apart as Sussex and Scotland. However, these names appear originally at different times: 
the earliest date from the fifteenth century, contemporaneous with the oldest manuscript ballads; 
whereas many feature first only on Ordnance Survey maps of the middle of the nineteenth 
century. By 1900 Robin had acquired a larder, two caves, a stable, several wells, a grave, a 
meadow, a farm and more than one hill just in the areas of Nottingham and Sherwood. So 
anxious were the natives of Nottingham to lay exclusive claim to the outlaw that a valley in 
Sherwood was renamed Fountain Dale because such a place, probably in Yorkshire, occurs in 
Robin Hood and the Curtal Friar, one of the fifteenth-century ballads. By the end of the 
twentieth century Robin Hood had been totally hi-jacked by Sherwood and Nottingham despite 
the fact that all the early ballads placed him in Barnsdale and the vicinity of Wakefield. [20] 


There is no evidence at all that Robin Hood ever sat in any of his many ‘chairs’, jumped over 
any of his ‘leaps’, hid in any one of his ‘caves’, kept horses in his ‘stables’, drew water from 
his numerous ‘wells’, climbed up any of his ‘hills’, or was even buried in any one of his ‘graves’. 
There is no evidence likewise that he ever sailed into his ‘Bay’, shot arrows at his ‘butts’, or 
landed them at his ‘stone’. All these place-names were invented to lend authenticity to the many 
stories told and plays enacted about Robin Hood and his band of merry robbers. [21] On the 
other hand, it is clear that the presence of the earlier place-names indicates not the activities of 
Robin Hood but the historical and geographical spread of the Robin Hood legend. Whether 
Robin Hood ever existed is not the issue here; whether he lived in the time of Richard I and 
John or a century later is an argument left to others. 


Having stated when the Bay first began to be called Robin Hood’s, all that remains is to explain 
why the name first came into use in the 1530s. In the records of the doomed abbey there is 
only one tantalising clue. Reference has already been made to the herring house in Robin 
Hood’s Bay leased from the abbot by George Bushell in January 1539. A short time later this 
same building was occupied by John Smith of Wakefield. [22] Here then might have been the 
key connection: Wakefield was one of the principal sources of the Robin Hood legend. Indeed, 
though it is doubtful that there was ever a real Robin Hood, if he existed then he lived in south 
Yorkshire and took refuge in Barnsdale forest between Doncaster and Wakefield. 


Whitby’s Benedictines would not have wanted land of theirs to be called after a thief who 
punished the avarice of fat monks. Perhaps they had resisted the re-naming of their Bay long 
before John Smith made his appearance there. But after the abbey was closed and its property 
transferred to the Crown popular legend encountered no further opposition. Henry VIII had 
no objection to Robin Hood; he named a walk in Richmond Park after him. [23] Henceforth, 
whether or not he ever existed, Robin Hood had taken permanent possession of his Bay. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


Since this paper was written the British Library has published an edited version of the newly- 
discovered manuscript of some of the ballads of Robin Hood, dating from the 1670s, called 
The Forrester’s Manuscript. Of these twenty-two ballads, one, named ‘Robin Hood’s Fishing’, 
is a fuller account of “The Noble Fisherman’, and refers to “a chappell good . . . . on Whitby 
Strand’. The reviewers of the manuscript, Professor Barrie Dobson and Mr John Taylor, 
comment that perhaps its author was “trying to add some plausibility, however spurious, to the 
mysterious place-name of nearby Robin Hood’s Bay’. (Northern History, XXXV (1999), 
p.238) 


GEORGE LORD BEEFORTH 1823-1924 
‘GRAND OLD MAN OF SCARBOROUGH’ 


By ANNE AND PAUL BAYLISS 


In his essay on history, the American philosopher Ralph Waldo Emmerson claimed ‘there is 
properly no history; only biography’, and the biography of George Lord Beeforth is a fine 
illustration of this statement. Born in Scarborough in 1823, Beeforth lived to the age of one 
hundred and one, his life spanning the reigns of five monarchs - George IV (1820-1830), William 
IV (1830-1837), Victoria (1837-1901), Edward VII (1901-1910), and George V (1910-1936). 
However, Beeforth’s biography best illustrates Victorian social values and economic 
opportunities, including:- the importance of family ties in the 1820s and 1830s; education in 
Scarborough in the 1830s; the commercial opportunities available in Scarborough in the 1840s 
and in London in the 1860s; the fascination that art held for the middle class Victorian family; 
the building development boom that occurred in Scarborough in the last 25 years of the 19th 
century and, not least, the religious and moral values of a middle class Victorian Gentleman. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND, EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION 
Family Background 


George Lord Beeforth was born in Scarborough on Easter day 1823 (31 March) the son of 
George and Susannah Beeforth (née Lord). George Beeforth of Whitby (1777-1833) had been 
apprenticed for three years from 1795 to Lacy Lotherington a Whitby shipowner. [1] George 
Beeforth joined the merchant service, became a captain, and was later employed by the British 
Government on the hazardous task of delivering munitions to the British Army in Spain fighting 
against Napoleon in the Peninsular War (1808-14). [2] About 1814 Captain George Beeforth 
married Susannah Lord (1783-1856), daughter of Simeon and Hannah Lord of Stoupe Brow, 
Fylingdales [3] and after retiring from the navy he and his growing family moved from Whitby 
to Scarborough, about 1820. Here he set up a business as a tallow chandler, grocer and tea 
dealer in Newborough Street. [4] 


George Beeforth died on 8 October 1833 at the age of 56 leaving his 50 year old wife Susannah 
with six children - Alice (1815-1836), Hannah (1817-1890), Jane (1820-1842), Elisabeth L. 
(1822-1914), George Lord (1823-1924) and Susan Lord (1827 or 32 -1857). [5] In later life 
George Lord Beeforth described his mother as ‘a pattern of self denial and affection for her 
family’ [6] but it was nonetheless fortunate that a relative through marriage, the Reverend 
Joseph Skelton, stepped in to help the family by offering to educate Captain Beeforth’s only 
son, George Lord Beeforth at Scarborough Grammar School. 


Education and apprenticeship 
Joseph Skelton was a curate of St Mary’s Parish Church, Scarborough, and had set up a school 


for ‘young gentlemen’ in his own house in 1826. [7] He later became master of the Grammar 
School, held at that time in the south transept of St Mary’s Church known as Farrer’s aisle. [8] 


This was the prime 
educational establishment 
of the town for boys to 
which all the leading 
residents sent their sons. 


George Lord  Beeforth 
described some of his 
memories of those 
schooldays in a newspaper 
interview given on his 90th 
birthday. [6] He said that 
mathematics was stronger 
than the classics, which did 
not get much further than 
elementary Latin, but very 
great attention was paid to 
writing and ornamental 
penmanship. Ancient and 
scriptural history was fairly 
well ‘drilled’ into the boys 
while geography and 
English grammar were 
considered ‘most essential 
subjects’. Beeforth said the 
education was ‘sound as far 
as it went’ and some boys 
entered professional life or 
the Church while ‘the 
=3 Imediocrities’, as he 
Figure 1. Portrait of George Lord Beeforth in 1897 by Henrietta described them, obtained 
Rae, presently in the Council Chamber, Scarborough ‘snug Government berths’. 
Town Hall (photograph by Mr Max Payne reproduced This was before competitive 
by courtesy of Scarborough Borough Council) examinations for the Civil 
Service were introduced 
when appointments came mainly from social and political influence. Beeforth remembered that 
besides lessons, there was much rough play, ragging and stand-up fights in the streets. The 
general attitude of the adults was that the boys should ‘fight it out’ and the boys were not in the 
least deterred by the solitary constable, who was also verger of St Mary’s and bellman. A 
popular game amongst Beeforth’s peers was ‘shinna’ or ‘shinnop’ which resembled hockey and 
was played on the beach. 


After leaving the Grammar School, Beeforth was apprenticed to a Scarborough bookseller and 
librarian. On completion of his apprenticeship he set up in business in St Nicholas Street in 
1848 with capital provided ‘without solicitation’ by his benefactor, Joseph Skelton who by now 
had been given the living of Wold Newton and Wykeham by the Honourable Marmaduke 
Langley of Wykeham Abbey. [6] 


The Reverend Joseph Skelton 


George Lord Beeforth was always grateful to Skelton for this start in life and in 1882, on the 
thirty second anniversary of the restoration of St Mary’s Church in Scarborough, he 


commissioned a window to be erected in the north (St Nicholas) aisle to the memory of the 
Reverend Joseph Skelton. At this time Beeforth was living and working in London and chose 
the well-known London stained glass firm of ‘Clayton & Bell’ for the commission. The 
newspaper report of the unveiling of the window did not name Beeforth. [9] It simply referred 
to one of Skelton’s pupils °.....who, feeling that the blessings he had received at his (Skelton’s) 
hands were blessings that he had never adequately requited asked permission to erect the window 
in memory of one whom he held in the deepest veneration and to whom he owed all his prosperity 
and wealth’. The window does not bear Beeforth’s name, only his initials “GLB’, perhaps 
suggesting a genuine modesty in someone, still well known in Scarborough, who, by then, had 
become a very rich man. 


BEEFORTH’S SCARBOROUGH BUSINESS (1848-66) 
Library and Bookseller 


When George Lord Beeforth set up his book shop and circulating library in 1848 such businesses 
were an important part of life in Scarborough. Besides being able to buy or borrow books, 
residents and visitors could read the London and county newspapers as well as local publications 
such as the ‘Scarborough Herald’ and the ‘Scarborough Gazette’. In fact, Beeforth’s first 
advertisement in July 1848 in the ‘Scarborough Gazette’ stated that his premises at 4, St Nicholas 
St would soon open and described his business as a ‘New Book, Print & Music Establishment, 
Public Library & Newsroom’. [10] He added that he was a ‘printer, bookseller, stationer, print 
and music seller, bookbinder and newspaper agent’. His circulating library would ‘combine 
most of the popular books of the day including the works of Scott, Bulwer, James, Cooper, 
Dickens, Mrs Gore, Mrs Trollope, Lady Blessington etc., ...... and new works and magazines 
will constantly be added’. [ibid.] 


The next month, August, his advertisement informed ‘the Gentry and Visitors’ that Beeforth 
had on view a ‘very superior collection of engravings’ with prices ranging from one to three 
guineas (£1-05 - £3-15). [11] In 1849 he was offering for sale expensive books at discounted 
prices such as the seventh edition of the ‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ at £20 when the publisher’s 
price was £37-16s. [12] In 1850 he was also selling “gothic reading and book stands’ made 
from the old oak taken from St Mary’s Church which had reopened in that year after its 
restoration by the architect Ewan Christian. [13] 


Four things are suggested by these advertisements at the launch of Beeforth’s business; firstly 
that he had begun with the full range of activities associated with book sellers, something only 
possible with a significant capital sum from Skelton; secondly that he recognised the importance 
of the seasonal visitor as he addressed himself to the “gentry and visitors’; thirdly that many of 
his prices suggest he sought a wealthy clientele and fourthly that art, in the form of engravings 
formed part of his business from the beginning. 


Family life 1854-1866 


George Lord Beeforth married Helen Crawford (1813-1894) on the 13 July 1854 at St Mary’s 
Parish Church, Scarborough. His wife was daughter of the late Alexander Crawford who had 
had a jewellers and watch and clock business in Newborough Street. Following a stillbirth in 
1855 the next year the Beeforths only child, a son, Henry Alicis (1856-1893) was born on the 
23 June. 


Art Gallery 


In the mid nineteenth century, before the creation of municipal art galleries, many commercial 
galleries existed in British towns and cities. Owners (or sometimes artists) would lend paintings 
for exhibition at such galleries and the exhibits would often circulate around the country from 
gallery to gallery and during the 1850s George Lord Beeforth opened his ‘Mr Beeforth’s 
Gallery’ in Scarborough. Admission to see the paintings in his Gallery was sometimes free on 
presentation of a visiting card but on other occasions there was a charge of six pence. In 1858 
he had on display two paintings by Mullher and Whittock - ‘Jerusalem in the Days of our 
Saviour’ and ‘Jerusalem at the Present Day’ and two more by Joseph Nash (1808-1878) - one 
of the House of Lords at the opening of Parliament, and one of the House of Commons during 
a debate both showing detailed interior architecture as well as portraits of the Lords and 
members of Parliament (Figure 2). [14] [15] 


Some idea of the gallery owners’ views of what would attract the Victorians to visit their 
exhibitions can be gleaned from the advertisements for the paintings exhibited. Size and detail 
seem to have been as important as subject or content of the paintings if not more so. 
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Figure 2. Advert for the exhibition at Beeforth’s Scarborough Gallery from Scarborough 
Gazette 1858. 


In 1859 George Lord Beeforth advertised that he was exhibiting three paintings by the French 
artist Rosa Bonheur (1822-99) - ‘Huntsmen Taking Hounds to Clover’, “The Denizens of the 
Highlands’ and ‘The Horse Fair’, now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. Beeforth 
emphasised that the “Horse Fair’ was nine feet long by four feet high. [16] Later in the same 
year he had on display a painting by the Scottish artist Joseph Noel Paton (1821-1901) - “The 
Pursuit of Pleasure’ which, his advertisement proclaimed, measured eight feet by five feet and 
contained upwards of thirty figures. [17] In a similar vein in 1861 Beeforth’s advertisement 
for two paintings by Henry Selous (1811-1890) of Jerusalem in biblical time stated that each 
picture measured ten feet by fourteen feet and contained ‘... 200 highly finished figures and 
250 special points of interest.’ [18] 


George Beeforth chose to display works of nationally known living artists often works that had 
recently been exhibited at the Royal Academy in London. For instance Joseph Nash, a pupil 
of Augustus Pugin, was a topographical and landscape artist who specialised in painting the 
interiors of great buildings showing many people; [19] Rosa Bonheur was a distinguished French 
artist who had exhibited at the London Royal Academy of Art; [20] Sir Joseph Noel Paton RSA 
was a Scottish born painter who studied in England and adopted of the aims and techniques of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood although he never became a member because of his return home 
where he became Her Majesty’s Limner (painter) for Scotland; [19] and Henry Selous was a 
versatile London painter, lithographer and author who exhibited extensively at the Royal 
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Academy. [19] Perhaps the most well-known artist today whose work was exhibited by Beeforth 
in his Scarborough gallery was the great Pre-Raphaelite artist William Holman Hunt 
(1827-1910) whose painting ‘The Light of the World’ was on display in 1860. [21] 


THE DORE GALLERY, LONDON 


About 1865 George Beeforth sold his business to the Cuff brothers (Thomas and William from 
Preston) and for the next three years he held a seat on Scarborough Council representing the 
South Ward (1866-69). Now in his early 40s, Beeforth began planning the next phase of his 
career. Using the capital raised from selling his Scarborough business he established a fine art 
publishing enterprise in London in partnership with James Liddle Fairless (1830-1891). 


James Liddle Fairless 


In interviews that Beeforth gave in later life he described James Fairless as a long-standing friend 
‘of fine taste in matters of art’ and it is possible that they met through the art print business. [2, 6] 
James Liddle Fairless was born in Hexham in 1830, the son of Joseph Fairless (1789-1873) a 
Hexham painter and antiquarian. [22, 23, 24] James’s elder brother Thomas Kerr Fairless, 
(1825-1853) trained as a wood engraver and became a painter of landscapes and seascapes 
establishing himself in London as a teacher of drawing and painting but returned to Hexham where 
he died at the age of 28 in 1853. [19, 25, 26, 27] James Fairless also took up an artistic career, 
in 1851 working in an artist’s studio in Hexham, but by 1855 he had moved to Newcastle where 
he was variously described as printer, print publisher and print seller until 1868. [28, 29] 


London Art Publishers 


George Lord Beeforth and James Fairless 
set up an art publishing company in London 
and commissioned some of the best 
engravers to produce line engravings of 
paintings by top artists of the day which they 
then published in considerable numbers. 
Initially the new business incurred losses 
because some pictures took seven years to 
be engraved and the average period of 
production was about four years.[2] 
However, the business did become a 
success and it was said that the productions 
of Beeforth and Fairless hung on the walls 
of houses around the world. [30] 


Beeforth’s wife Helen spoke several 
foreign languages, particularly French. 
This linguistic ability combined with 
Beeforth’s knowledge of the world of 
nineteenth century art and artists helped 
them to consider the works of continental 
artists and on a visit to Paris in 1867, while 


| RS Cements fim) still a Scarborough Councillor, Beeforth 
met the French illustrator and artist 
Figure 3. Self-portrait of Gustav Doré from Gustave Doré (1823-83) (Figure 3). [30] 


B. Jerrold’s ‘Life of Gustav Doré* 
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Gustave Doré 


Louis Christophe Gustave Paul Doré (his family had the German name Dorer but he adopted the 
French form Doré) was born in Strasbourg in 1823, the same year as Beeforth. At the age of 
11 Doré took up lithography and began to earn money drawing cartoon-like illustrations for 
satirical magazines such as the ‘Journal pour Rire’ and soon became a characterturist and skilled 
book illustrator. [31, 32, 33, 34] He moved to Paris in 1848 and further developed his talents 
as a book illustrator becoming well known for his illustrations of the French classics such as the 
works of Rabelais and Balzac. He also illustrated travel books and in 1854 he contributed to the 
‘Illustrated London News’ with sketches from the Crimea. [31] Doré’s illustrations became 
known in Great Britain in the mid 1850s when Cassell became his London publisher. As an 
illustrator Doré was prolific, working quickly and drawing directly on to blocks that could then 
be given straight to the engraver, with the result that few of his drawings survive. [32] 


About 1867, very early in their partnership, Beeforth and Fairless offered Doré a contract 
whereby they would display his illustrations and publish reproductions of his work. From this 
time onwards Doré seems to have been constantly employed by Beeforth and Fairless. [30, 32] 
It is not known where in London Beeforth and Fairless began their business but London 
Directories show that initially they exhibited Doré’s works at the ‘German Gallery’, at 168, 
New Bond Street in 1870 and 1871. By 1872 they had permanent premises at 35, New Bond 
Street where G.L.Beeforth was listed as a ‘publisher’ and ‘Fairless and Beeforth’ as 
‘printsellers’. By 1873, 35, New Bond Street was housing ‘The Doré Gallery - Fairless & 
Beeforth proprietors’, and ‘George Lord Beeforth - Printseller’ (Figure 4). [33] 


Although Doré was the best known and financially most successful book illustrator in France 
his ambition was to be recognised as an historical painter, i.e. an artist producing great scenes 


Figure 4. The ‘Doré Gallery’, London from B. Jerrold’s ‘Life of Gustave Doré’ 
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of biblical, classical or historical themes. These were the artists who earned the highest 
academic esteem in the nineteenth century. However, his early attempts at great historical 
works caused the Paris Salon to declare him ‘no painter’. [32] 


In spite of this, Beeforth and Fairless commissioned Doré to paint two religious pictures for their 
Bond Street Gallery to be sixteen by eleven feet in size. However, one day Doré arrived at the 
Gallery and threatened to resign if he was not permitted to paint the pictures four times larger. The 
partners pointed out that they had nowhere to hang paintings of this size, but they relented and had 
part of the gallery re-built. [30] Doré’s first painting for the enlarged gallery, ‘Christ Leaving the 
Praetorium’ had a chequered history. Although the canvas (twenty by thirty feet in size) was 
stretched in 1867, the finished picture was not exhibited in London until 1872. In May 1871 Doré 
wrote to Beeforth and Fairless that he was detained in France because of the Franco-Prussian war 
and it had been necessary to roll up and bury the painting in the ground to keep it safe from German 
shells. [33] When it did arrive in London in 1872 to be exhibited by Beeforth and Fairless it took 
the City by storm and was later exhibited in America. Doré’s second large painting for the Gallery, 
‘Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem’, was completed in 1876. [32] 


While continuing to work independently as a book illustrator, Doré painted many other large 
pictures for the Gallery. A descriptive catalogue of 1881 lists some forty-six examples of his 
work on display with subjects including religious and classical themes and landscapes (the full 
list is given as Appendix I) but also includes some examples of his sculpture. [35] Two years 
later Gustave Doré died at the age of 60 in 1883 and was buried in the Pére Lachaise Cemetery 
in Paris. 


George Lord Beeforth and James Fairless continued to run the ‘Doré Gallery’ and commissioned 
other artists such as Edwin Long R.A. (1829-91) [19, 36], Frederick Goodall R.A. (1822-1904) 
[19, 36] and the Florentine artist Ciceri. [30] The Gallery remained one of the major attractions 
in London until in 1889 when the partners had plates made of all the pictures. They sold the 
gallery, including all the paintings together with the copyright in the prints to the ‘Gustave Doré 
Company’ when A.F.Le Patourel became manager [2, 37]. It was said that while Beeforth and 
Fairless were proprietors, the ‘Doré Gallery’ received two and a half million visitors (at one 
shilling each). [38] The Gallery remained open until the First World War when the canvases 
were taken off their stretchers, rolled up and sent to America. It is believed that they were lost 
at sea. [32] After the war the Gallery became and still is Sotheby’s Bond Street premises. 


At the age of 66 George Lord Beeforth returned to live in Scarborough while James Liddle 
Fairless died two years later of tuberculosis in 1891 while recuperating in Egypt. [6] 


DEVELOPMENT OF ESPLANADE, SCARBOROUGH 1871-1893 


As early as 1868 George Lord Beeforth had begun to buy and sell parcels of land in Scarborough 
and elsewhere. [39] In 1868 Beeforth sold land in Marton and in October of the same year he 
bought land on the ‘Weaponess Estate’ in Scarborough where plots had been laid out by Sir 
Joseph Paxton in 1862. [40] In 1870 Beeforth sold some land in Scarborough [39] and in August 
the following year he bought a parcel of about 4550 square yards on South Cliff from John and 
Mary Woodall for £1,800. [41] 


In August 1871 an advertisement in the Scarborough Gazette stated that an important building 
estate was to be auctioned on the 11 September unless previously sold by private treaty. [42] 
The site was ‘upwards of twenty one acres’ and extended from the Prince of Wales Terrace 
southwards to what is today Avenue Victoria. Also included as a separate lot was the adjacent 
cliff and undercliff adjoining the grounds of the Cliff Bridge Company (which owned and 
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managed Scarborough Spa) including the sea frontage. The advertisement also stated that ‘for 
first class mariner (sic) residences the site is unsurpassed probably by any part of the English 
coast’ and details could be had from the Scarborough solicitors ‘Moody, Turnbull & Graham’. 
Two days before the sale, on Saturday 9 September, an extraordinary meeting of the Cliff 
Bridge Company was held to consider whether to buy the undercliff. The meeting decided 
against the purchase as it concluded that the private treaty price was too high. [42] The sale 
was conducted by the auctioneer William Tasker Hart at the recently completed Pavilion Hotel 
at 3 p.m. on Monday 11 September. A newspaper report of the sale stated that the building 
land had been bought by the land agent Joseph Longbottom at £12,100, his clients being Mr 
John Kitchen esq. and ‘another gentleman’ who proposed ‘to erect a class of houses such as do 
not exist in Scarborough and the want of has long been felt’. [43] The undercliff was not sold 
at this auction. Whether Beeforth was ‘another gentleman’ is not known although he later built 
houses on Esplanade Road, part of the estate sold in this sale. Although the “Cliff Bridge 
Company’ were reported not to have bought the land at this stage they did acquire it in 1871 
because of concerns about a ‘beerhouse’ on the cliff and the way in which an unknown third 
party might develop this. [44] 


In July 1881 George Lord Beeforth bought about 10,040 square yards of land on South cliff 
running from Belvedere Road to where Holbeck Road is Today. It was the executors of John 
Woodall (who had died on the 9 February 1879) who sold the land for £8,300 which also 
included the cliff and undercliff unsold in 1871. [45] In March 1885 Beeforth bought another 
small parcel of land on the corner of West Street and Belvedere Road from John Woodall 
Woodall and others. [46] 


Having bought these various parcels of building land on the South Cliff along what became to 
be a southward extension of Esplanade from Avenue Victoria and also the adjacent cliff top 
and undercliff, Beeforth proceeded to develop each area. 


Development of the Undercliff 


The cliff and undercliff had previously been open to the public and Beeforth, while still living 
in London, announced his proposal to enclose it. Indeed, in the 1881 conveyance of this land 
the vendors (the executors of John Woodall) had agreed to assist Beeforth in any application to 
the ‘Justices of the Peace or other authorities’ to stop up the public path that passed over the 
undercliff or divert it along Esplanade. [45] In 1885 a number of notable local residents headed 
by Lord Londesborough sent a petition to Beeforth complaining about this plan pointing out 
that these cliffs were one of the choicest attractions of the town. [47] They said that the loss 
of this attraction to the town ‘where lodging house keepers and others are severely feeling the 
pressure of successive bad seasons’ will be ‘injurious on the prosperity of the town’. The 
petitioners felt that the town council had been remiss in not acquiring the cliffs for public use 
when the land was for sale and hoped that Beeforth might still reach some arrangement with 
Scarborough Corporation. They expressed their satisfaction that the land had not been bought 
by speculative builders but by ‘a gentleman of means and position, whose successful career has 
been watched with interest by his fellow-townsmen’. There were forty-seven signatories to the 
petition - a complete list is given as Appendix II. Beeforth replied from London and knowing 
the importance of publicity he arranged for the petition and his reply to be printed in the local 
newspaper. [48] He pointed out that he had already given a strip of land twenty two feet wide 
and 1200 feet long along the top of the cliff to the Council for public access - a pathway which 
became known as Belvedere Promenade which Beeforth pointed out was ‘one of the finest 
promenades in the Kingdom’. Further, said Beeforth, he planned to plant and maintain trees, 
shrubs and flowers on the cliff - a task he felt would be difficult if not impossible if the public 
had free access. 
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Undaunted, George Lord Beeforth went ahead with his plan, underpinning the cliff from just 
south of the Prince of Wales Hotel (now the Prince of Wales Apartments) almost as far as where 
the Shuttleworth Clock stands today. The whole of the cliff became his garden and he planted 
it with a wide range of trees and shrubs and laid out a rose garden. The 1881 conveyance had 
given Beeforth permission to build two tunnels under the road (Esplanade) provided they were 
not more than 12 feet in width and did not interfere with the drains. [45] Exercising this power, 
in 1886 Beeforth had one subway built under the road from his house to the gardens to give 
him private access - a structure that is still in existence today. [49] 


As the gardens were private they were fenced and gated but nonetheless George Beeforth 
allowed them to be used for charitable events, perhaps to appease his critics. In August 1886 
a performance of Shakespeare’s “As You Like It’ presented by Mr (later Sir) Frank Benson and 
his company was staged in the gardens (reserved seats 4/-, second seats 2/- promenade 1/-). 
[50] In 1889 Beeforth allowed the local Young Men’s Christian Association to use his gardens 
for a bazaar, opening all of the grounds to people attending the event. [51] By now there were 
8,000 rose bushes in 600 different varieties in flower and Beeforth permitted the organisers to 
pick every flower either to decorate the marquees or to sell for the benefit of the YMCA. The 
organisers decided that a singular attraction would be an elephant which was duly manoeuvred 
into the garden, presumably through the gates on Esplanade, unfortunately causing much 
damage. [2] 


In 1899 Beeforth and John Woodall Woodall gave some land which flanked the Belvedere 
Promenade to Scarborough Corporation. With this the local authority widened and beautified 
the promenade to become more or less the road that exists today. [52] This was opened in 
grand style by the Lord Mayor of London Sir Alfred Newton on the 14 August 1900 who was 
given the Freedom of the Borough of Scarborough. Sir Alfred was a cousin of Beeforth, and 
in the same year George Lord Beeforth was made a lieutenant of the City of London - an honour 
in the gift of the Lord Mayor. [53, 54] 


In 1909 Scarborough Corporation opened negotiations with George Beeforth to purchase his 
cliff gardens but found the asking price of £7,000 unacceptable. However, two years later they 
bought it for £5,500, Beeforth retaining a small area immediately adjacent to the tunnel for his 
own private use which is still private. [55] In the same year the Corporation also bought six 
acres of land owned by the Cliff Bridge Company (the Spa) for £5,000. 


The Belvedere Estate 


At the same time as laying out the cliff as his gardens Beeforth also developed what became 
known as the Belvedere Estate (Figure 5). This comprised the ‘Belvedere’ - the house Beeforth 
built for himself on Esplanade and a range of stone faced terrace houses to the north and south 
and two semi villas to the south, built at a total cost of £100,000 He also built five houses in 
Esplanade Road and one in Belvedere Road. [49, 50, 56] 


Beeforth’s own house, ‘The Belvedere’, was designed by the London architect Frederick 
William Roper (1840-1910). A newspaper report of the presentation of a portrait of Beeforth 
to the Town in 1897 lists a Mr Storey present at the ceremony who was described as ‘architect 
for Mr Beeforth’s palatial residence’ but this seems to be wrong and no such architect has been 
identified. [30] However, Local Authority records show that Beeforth’s architect for the overall 
development of Belvedere Estate was John Petch (1819-1897). [49, 56] Construction of 
Beeforth’s own house began in 1882 (Figure 6) and in 1884 approval was given for the addition 
of a billiards room and a ‘vinery’. In 1886 approval was given to construct the subway from 
the house, on this occasion described as ‘Bel Air’, to the gardens. [49] 
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Figure 5. View of the ‘Belvedere Estate’ - houses built by George Lord Beeforth on South 
Cliff, Scarborough 


Approval for the other houses on the estate began in 1881 for five houses on Esplanade Road, 
followed the next year by seven houses on Esplanade and in 1885 semi-detached villas in 
Belvedere Road. There appears to have been a pause until 1890 when approval was given for 
numbers 62 to 66 Esplanade and four more semi-detached houses. Five further houses on 
Esplanade were sanctioned in 1891 and the development was completed in 1893 with the 
approval of one house in Belvedere Place. [56] 


Covenants running with the land that Beeforth bought from the Woodall family placed certain 
restrictions on his freedom to build houses. [41, 45] Conditions were placed on the siting of 
the buildings, their orientation and 
construction. No property could be 
erected until the plans had been 
approved in writing by the Woodalls 
or their heirs and assigns, although it 
was specified that consent was not to 
be withheld arbitrarily. Villas 
should be of not less value than 
£1,000 and semi villas £800, 
excluding the cost of the land. Use 
of the properties was limited to 
residential use or as lodging or 
boarding houses. Specific dates 
were also put on the completion of 
various phases of the development. 
R Additionally, the 1881 purchase of 
Figure 6. The ‘Belvedere’, Esplanade, Scarborough land also included a commitment 

- George Lord Beeforth’s Scarborough from John Kitchen, who owned a 

house stretch of Esplanade, to make up the 
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roads and the associated drains so that Beeforth’s builders and later his tenants could gain access 
to the new estate. 


Beeforth’s own house has a date stone of 1885 and George Beeforth, with his cosmopolitan 
tastes had a major input to its design and especially its interior. Contemporary reports describe 
the house. [2, 30] It is a large sandstone building which had a splendid entrance hall, a drawing 
room, a dining room, a library, a study, a billiards room, ten bedrooms, nurseries and servants 
quarters. The house was at the leading edge of technology of the day. It had a hot water 
radiator system for heating and was one of the first private houses in Scarborough to be fully 
lit by electricity - Beeforth was a director of the Scarborough Electric Supply Company Ltd. 
(The first public building in Scarborough to be fully lit by electricity was Messrs Rowntree & 
Son’s Department Store opened in Westborough in September 1882.) A further technological 
gimmick was Beeforth’s full toned organ by Hills of London. Situated in the library, the pipes 
were hidden behind shelves and the power mechanism was below the floor causing visitors 
much puzzlement as to how it operated. Not surprisingly for a man of great artistic taste and 
knowledge the house was finely furnished. There was antique furniture and china and many 
great paintings, including work by Sir Augustus Callcott R.A. (1779-1884) [19], John Jackson 
R.A., Wouverman, Prout, Muller, Richard Wilson, Henrietta Rae (1859-1928) [19, 36, 57, 
58], Zaccarelli, Hudson - the master of Sir Joshua Reynolds and, of course, Gustave Doré. 
[30] The colour scheme adopted by Beeforth for the Belvedere was based on rosy hues because 
he insisted that one should avoid dull or cold tints near the sea. Warm colours were also provided 
by the use of much stained glass. 


George Lord Beeforth lived in Belvedere until 1908 when he conveyed the property to his 
granddaughter Beatrice May Crawford Beeforth, ‘gifted to her in natural love and 
affection’ .[59] In the same year, George Beeforth moved to one of his terraced houses (number 
66) where he stayed until about 1920 when he moved to number 48 Esplanade. [50] In March 
1918 Belvedere was sold to the Hull ship owner Sir Erik Ohlson (died 1935) and in 1980 the 
house was converted into six flats. 


BEEFORTH’S RETIREMENT IN SCARBOROUGH 1889 - 1924 


George Lord Beeforth returned to Scarborough in 1889 where he spent the last 35 years of his 
life in ‘retirement’, albeit a very active retirement. During this period he was able to pursue a 
variety of interests typical of a Victorian gentleman including travel and history as well as 
fulfilling several public roles. 


Travel 


Beeforth had a passion for travel both within the British Isles and abroad which he described in a 
newspaper interview he gave in 1913. [6] He ascribed his good health to the taking of a regular 
spring or summer holiday, “avoiding rush and hustle and travelling on moderate comfortable lines’. 
He had been to Italy, Switzerland, the Tyrol, France, Spain, Morocco, Germany, Austria, the 
Balkan Kingdoms, Turkey, Asia Minor, Greece, parts of Russia, Finland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Scotland. He had visited every cathedral in England, some several times, particularly 
to admire the architecture and stained glass. Given his interest in travel he became a Fellow of 
Royal Geographical Society in 1893, but resigned in 1908. [60] 
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History 


Beeforth was also interested in historical and antiquarian matters. In 1896 he was elected a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of London (FSA). In his application, which was supported 
by twelve sponsors including Sir George Sitwell and the architect John Thomas Micklethwaite, 
Beeforth stated that he was Vice President of the East Riding Antiquarian society and gave as 
his qualification for election “attachment to the study of History and Antiquities’ [61] At the 
time of Beeforth’s election it was only necessary for a candidate of sufficient social standing to 
profess an interest in the study of antiquities and obtain three sponsors who were also Fellows 
in order to become a Fellow himself. Current Society officials say that this practice in the 
nineteenth century ‘contributed greatly to the marginalisation of the Society in the intellectual 
life of the country in that century’. [61] 


George Beeforth’s interest in history was perhaps somewhat more active than that of the average 
Victorian Gentleman. In an interview given about 1894 he expressed concern that no one was 
preparing a “complete and exhaustive history of Scarborough’. [2] This is noteworthy because 
Brogden Baker’s ‘History of Scarbrough (sic)’ had been published only twelve years earlier in 
1882 and Beeforth had subscribed to a copy from his London address. [62] It would therefore 
appear that he was not overly impressed with this work. Indeed he seems to have been amassing 
a considerable body of raw data that could be the basis for the history he desired to be written. 
Besides a very comprehensive collection of Yorkshire topographical works his library also held 
‘three ponderous tomes’ of data for a history of Scarborough which he had been collecting for 
many years. [2] He had taken a copy of Hinderwell’s History of Scarborough [63] as his starting 
point and had gathered data either to confirm the information in that book or correct it, and 
then to bring the data base up to date. These volumes contained, amongst other things, old 
engravings and maps and a series of portraits of anyone who had played a part in the social or 
political life of Scarborough. In November 1907 George Lord Beeforth presented a number 
of 17th and 18th century antiquarian books to St Mary’s Parish Church Library, books which 
were rediscovered in 1992 by the new incumbent the Reverend Bob Jackson, and which were 
auctioned in aid of church funds in July 1999. [64] 


Civic life: Mayor of Scarborough 1893-1894 


A successful Victorian businessman was expected to take an active part in public life and 
Beeforth was no exception. He was made a magistrate for the North Riding of Yorkshire in 
1889 and magistrate for the Borough of Scarborough in 1896. 


George Lord Beeforth was Mayor of Scarborough for the year 1893-1894 but had not been the 
Town Council’s first choice nor had he been sure he wanted to accept the invitation. On Monday 
16 October 1893 the Council unanimously agreed to approach the retiring Mayor, John Dale, 
to stand for a further year, but he declined. The next day the Council approached Councillor 
Valentine Fowler, who deferred his decision until Wednesday but also declined. On that day 
the Council approached Lieutenant Colonel Steble who also declined. The Council now 
approached George Lord Beeforth, who asked to defer his decision until Thursday 19 October 
on which day he accepted the invitation. [65] The Scarborough Gazette welcomed Beeforth’s 
election on the grounds that he was ‘a man of leisure, taste and business capacity’. [ibid.] At 
the formal election of Beeforth to the Mayoralty on the 9 November 1893 the Council seemed 
to have forgotten its problems in finding someone to accept the post as Alderman Petch said ‘if 
they had searched the Borough through they would not have found a better man’. [66] Petch 
went on to say that George Lord Beeforth was a Scarborian who had gained considerable wealth 
in London and, unlike some other men, had brought his fortune back to the town to invest. [30] 
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In seconding the motion Captain Darley described Beeforth as a fine man of business ‘who had 
done much to improve and beautify his native town’ [ibid] 


In his response Beeforth said that he ‘would have preferred to remain a private citizen’ and had 
at first declined the offer but on reconsideration had felt he had a duty to accept. [66] In taking 
the chair, Beeforth responded by saying that he had travelled more than most men but he ‘had 
never seen a more beautiful seaside resort than Scarborough, and he was proud of the Town’. 
[30] 


However, Beeforth’s mayoral year was not a happy time personally. In 1893 his only son 
Henry Alicis died aged 36 on the 23 March. Henry had taken his MA at Cambridge and went 
to Edinburgh to study medicine but was taken ill and obliged to give up his studies. He lived 
abroad for seven years in the hope of improving his health but died at Locarno, Switzerland of 
Bright’s (kidney) Disease, leaving a widow, Elizabeth Ann, and two children - Beatrice (born 
Edinburgh 1882) and Gabrielle (born San Remo 1888). [67] Henry Beeforth’s body was 
embalmed, returned to England and buried in the family vault at Scalby where his aunt Hannah 
Beeforth (1817-90) was buried. [68] 


George Beeforth’s wife Helen had been in failing health for some time and was unable to attend 
one of his first mayoral functions - a reception for 1400 people at the Grand Hotel in November 
1893. Her place at this function was taken by Mrs Alfred Newton, wife of Alderman Newton 
of London. [69] (In 1900, when Lord Mayor of London, Newton opened Scarborough’s 
enlarged Esplanade - see above). Mrs Beeforth’s health continued to deteriorate and she died 
on the 2 July 1894. After a service at St Mary’s Parish Church, Scarborough she was buried 
with her son at Scalby. [70] 


In spite of these family tragedies George Beeforth was, nonetheless, very active as mayor. He 
organised a poll of townsfolk on the question of whether a drive should be built around the 
Castle Hill. Royal Albert Drive from Peasholm to the Castle Cliff had been opened in June 
1890 and there were opposing views on whether it should be completed around the cliff to the 
harbour. The foundation stone was in fact finally laid in June 1897 and Marine Drive was 
opened in August 1908. During his Mayoral year Beeforth gave several large civic receptions 
including one for the visit of the ‘Society of Musicians’ to Scarborough [71] and at the other 
end of the social scale he gave a treat for the inmates of the workhouse. [72] Like most mayors 
of the period he was appointed chairman of Scarborough School of Art, a task for which he 
was presumably well qualified. He was in fact invited three times thereafter to be mayor but 
refused for reasons of health. [50] 


Beeforth’s civic portrait 


In December 1897, the Royal Academician Henrietta Rae (Mrs Ernest Normand 1859-1928) 
presented to the Town a portrait of George Lord Beeforth at a special meeting of Scarborough 
Council (Figure 1). [30] Henrietta Rae was a painter of classical and literary subjects and a 
portraitist and had exhibited a portrait of Beeforth as Mayor of Scarborough at the Royal 
Academy in 1896. [19, 20, 36, 57, 58] She and her husband Emest Normand (1857-1923), 
also a painter, [19, 57] were long-standing acquaintances of the Beeforths and were frequent 
visitors to Scarborough. While the Royal Academy portrait was being painted, Valentine 
Fowler, Mayor of Scarborough at the time, suggested to the Normands that the portrait should 
rightfully belong to the Town. They agreed that a copy would be made and this was presented 
by Henrietta’s husband who described Beeforth as their “dear friend’ and said the portrait was 
‘Painted by my wife as a personal mark of esteem ... as a record of a notable man with a 
phenomenal career’. [30] The portrait is still in the Council Chamber. 
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Ernest Normand’s speech in the Council Chamber is also interesting in that he argued the case 
for a Corporation Art Gallery in Scarborough. Commenting on the works of art that Mr 
Normand saw in the Town Hall, he suggested that they formed the nucleus of a good Municipal 
Collection. He went on to say that every town ‘of importance’ has a municipal art gallery where 
both permanent collections may accumulate and annual exhibitions may be held. That an art 
gallery in Scarborough would be a success was shown by the fact that every season when the 
visitors arrived so did London art dealers fully aware of the artistic tastes of the visitors. 
Continuing in a somewhat controversial vein Normand said that ‘a good picture seldom if ever 
enters this town, and with so low a standard before them, it re-bounds greatly to the credit of 
your Art School and your local artists that they produce as good works as comes from their 
hands’. [30] He concluded by saying that if the Corporation decided to establish an art gallery 
in Scarborough then he would undertake to present to it an important gallery work in 
‘appreciation of the many happy months we have spent in the town’. [ibid.] Scarborough Art 
Gallery was not founded for another 50 years. 


Final Years 1910-1924 


From about 1910 onwards George Lord Beeforth seems to have retired from active public life, 
although he continued to exert influence, or at least try to do so, in the town. In 1913 he 
published a booklet entitled ‘Scarborough: A Winter Resort’ a copy of which survives in 
Scarborough Library. [73] The booklet considers how visitors might be attracted to the resort 
in the winter and is very much addressed to the Corporation of Scarborough which only two 
years earlier had bought his land on south cliff (see above). He presented a case, together with 
drawings, for a development on his old property that would include a winter garden, reading 
and writing rooms, restaurant and tea room, lounges, billiards, chess and smoking rooms, and 
baths. The scheme envisioned by Beeforth has never been adopted. When Beeforth bought 
the cliff and undercliff from the Woodall family in 1881 the potential use of the undercliff in 
this way was recognised in the covenants attaching to it which prohibited all building except 
‘music halls, baths, conservatories, summer houses, gardeners cottages or similar’. [45] 


The First World War disturbed Beeforth’s peaceful life. When Scarborough was shelled by 
the Imperial German Navy on Wednesday the 16 December 1914 the house into which Beeforth 
had just moved, 66, Esplanade, was hit. A shell crashed through the roof, penetrated two floors 
and came to rest in the ground floor dining room where his maid, Minnie Mernels had a narrow 
escape. [74] The Belvedere was also hit as was property he owned in Albemarle Crescent and 
Beeforth was very much involved negotiating with local builders to arrange urgent repairs. 
While this work was going on Beeforth moved to Colville Hall at Coxwold (Yorks). [75] 


Beeforth’s Centenary 1923 


There were celebrations in the town for George Lord Beeforth’s 100th birthday in 1923 with 
both a civic and a magisterial ceremony in Scarborough Council Chamber. [76] The civic 
ceremony was presided over by the Mayor, Councillor George Whitfield JP and the changes 
seen over the previous one hundred years were reviewed. Ina similar vein Alderman Ascough 
mused that 100 years previously there had been slavery in the British Colonies, and there was 
slavery of a sort at home with men women and children working twelve to fifteen hours in the 
mines and factories, that a man could be hung for the theft of five shillings and children were 
hung for pilfering (sic). There was also speculation about the secret of Beeforth’s long life. 
The Mayor thought it was the association of an active mind with an active body, but was it 
lifetime association with beautiful things, or perhaps he did have a secret elixir of life? 
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Figure 7. Photograph of George Lord Beeforth on his 100th birthday 


Sir Meredith Whittaker presided over the Magisterial ceremony when an illuminated album 
bound in red and gilt with illustrations showing Scarborough in 1823 and in 1923 was presented 
to Beeforth. Sir Meredith commented on the changes that the album recorded and thanked 
Beeforth for his foresight in turning the undercliff from a “bleak and uninviting place’ to a 
‘charming place ... which they as a town were proud of’. The magistrates’ clerk, Mr 
C.W.Goodall, read out their good wishes. 


Beeforth responded with a speech lasting almost twenty minutes in which he gave some insight 
into his development of Esplanade. What he did he did ‘very largely for the sake of my own 
profit’, he said. It had been suggested to him that small plain brick-built houses should be built 
on the site but Beeforth did not share that view even though such property might have been 
more profitable. The bells of St Mary’s Church were rung in Beeforth’s honour and he received 
a letter of congratulations from the King. 


Epilogue 


George Lord Beeforth died of pneumonia on the 24 April 1924 at the age of one hundred and one 
years. [77] His funeral service was held in St Mary’s Parish Church and was attended by the Mayor 
and Corporation of Scarborough in their robes and all sections of the local community were 
represented. He was buried in the family grave at Scalby with his wife, two of his sisters and his 
son. At the funeral service Beeforth was described as ‘the Grand Old Man of Scarborough’ who 
had retained his mental faculties to the end, keeping abreast with local politics, and taking a delight 
in going to the local cinemas especially ‘those with an orchestra’. [77] 
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In 1896 George Lord Beeforth had had erected the magnificat window in St Mary’s Parish 
Church in Scarborough in memory of his wife and son. Below there is a plain brass plate with 
the inscription ‘In memory of George Lord Beeforth JP 1823-1924’, a very unassuming 
memorial to someone who might today be called a self-made man. However, Beeforth had a 
firm view on this description of him. In an address at the prize giving ceremony of Scarborough 
Art School in 1894 Beeforth said that he hated this phrase ‘self-made man’ above all others. It 
was ‘an improper and almost blasphemous phrase’, he said. Men were not self-made but 
‘whatever talents they possessed were given to them by their creator’. [78] 
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APPENDIX I Paintings on Display at the Doré Gallery in 1881 [35] 


Number 
on Picture 


(47. 


Title 


Christ Leaving the Praetorium 
Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem 

The Massacre of the Innocents 
Loch Achray 

Highland Trout Stream 

Night of the Crucifixion 

Soldiers of the Cross 

Battle of Ascalon 

Christian Martyrs 

The Dream of Pilate’s Wife 

Scotch Landscape 

During the Siege 

Moses before Pharaoh 

Souvenir of Loch Leven 

Falls of the Garry, Perthshire 
Evening in the Alps 

Snow Scene 

Scotch Landscape 

Remembrance of Aberdeenshire 

Le Jardin D’ Amour 

‘Day Dream’ 

Morning - Rosshire NB 

Evening - Marshland near Strasbourg 
“Ecce Home!’ 

The Ascension 

Paolo and Francesca Da Rimini 
Andromeda 

La Vigne 

The Passing Storm in the Mountains 
La Prairie 

In Fairyland 

The Enchanted Forest 

Mont Blanc from the Brevent 
Torrent near the Grimsel 

Fleurs de Champs 

River Scene near Strasbourg 
Torrent in the Trossachs 

Genius Killed by Fame (a sculpture) 
Fate and Love (a sculpture) 
Ganymede 

L’Effroi 

First Study for ‘Christ Leaving the Praetorium’ 
Drawing of the Neophyte 

The Lady’s Dream 

Hades, Minos and Rhadamanthus 
Drawings Illustrating Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner 
Bust of Gustave Doré by A Carrier) 


? 
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APPENDIX II Signatures on a petition to G L Beeforth objecting to the enclosure of the 


South Undercliff (1885) [48] 


Londesborough 
Charles Legard 
George R Sitwell 
Richard F Steble MP 
W.S.Caine MP 
E.T.Gourley MP 
Arthur Duncombe 
John Robinson 


Thomas S.Seward Garrod 


W.Rowntree 
Thomas Titley 
J.G.Smurthwaite 
Wm. Hayes 
R.J.Hudson JP 

Wm. Holroyd 
G.P.Bainbridge 

H Turnbull 
J.Williamson 
R.F.L.Blunt DD 
Robert Balgarnie 
W.Drawbridge 
W.Barry 

Isaac Burkill 

Wm. Young 
R.G.Hopkinson 
Wm. Inglis 

Wm. Birdsall 
C.Thackwray 

M.T. Whittaker 
Ernest Vane Tempest 
H.E.Donner 

J. Hagyard 

John Stevenson 
F.Bright 

R.Henning Parr MA 
J.A.Faithful MA 
George P.Dale 

John W.Teale 
Frederic Flint MD 
H.M.Smallwood 

J. Vassali 

Jno. H. Phillips 
Alfred John Tugwell 
Francis Johnstone 
E.H.Newton 
W.C.Everley Taylor 
James Grant 


Londesborough Lodge, Scarborough 
Ganton, Yorks 
Scarborough 

Scarborough 

Scarborough 

Sunderland 

Dacre House, Scarborough 
The Crescent, Scarborough 
Westbourne Villas, Scarborough 
Scarborough 

Sutton House, South Cliff 
17, Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough 
1, St Mark’s Terrace 
Portland House 

York Villa 

Royal Crescent 

East Bank 

Crown Hotel 

The Vicarage 

The Manse, South Cliff 
The Woodlands, Grosvenor Road 
Royal Crescent 

Westwood 

Scargill, South Cliff 

Eden Bank, South Cliff 
Esplanade Gardens 
Newborough Street 

St Nicholas Street 

18, Castle Road 

Filey House 

23, Huntriss Row 

31, St Nicholas Street 

8, Belgrave Crescent 

28, St Nicholas Street 

The Vicarage, South Cliff 
Holy Trinity Parsonage 
Falconer House 

2, Belvoir Terrace 

Arnau Villa, West Street 

St Nicholas Street 

32, St Nicholas Street 

22, Albemarle Crescent 
The Cliff 

Hackness, Scarborough 
Westwood 

Queen Street 

16, Pavilion Square 
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AN ALTERNATIVE IMAGE: 
Working Class Housing, Health 
and Law and Order in 19th Century Scarborough 


By TONY ROWLEY 


Much has been written in the past glorifying Scarborough’s illustrious heritage and exemplary 
historical record. During the nineteenth century the town could boast grand buildings, rivalled 
only by those in the larger cities. Only a few other resorts up and down the length of the country 
equalled Scarborough’s reputation as a health resort. Finally, patronage from the aristocracy 
and various upper and middle-class members of society placed Scarborough high on the list of 
protected and safe areas to visit and live. 


Scarborough had another image during the nineteenth century, which was hidden from the eyes of 
the gentry. Scarborough had its own working-class population that laboured away silently, very 
rarely daring to draw attention to its pitiful circumstances. The following document is divided into 
three sections that examine aspects of working-class life. One examines the streets and housing 
conditions in Scarborough; the streets that were chosen were Dumple Street, Cross Street and 
William Street. Another examines the health situation in those areas, being in sharp contrast to 
Scarborough’s boast of being a ‘Health Resort’. Finally, we examine the police and their role in 
19th century Scarborough; a role that was difficult to carry out and often placed them in situations 
Jar beyond their call of duty. 


(1) WORKING-CLASS HOUSING FROM 1840 TO 1900 


Three streets were chosen to explore working-class housing in Scarborough between the years 
1840 and 1900. Their position in the town and their age, condition and population were all 
examined to create a credible image of working-class housing in the stated period. 


Dumple Street and Cross Street were well-established areas constructed over a long period of 
time and close to the old town wall. They were tightly built in an area deemed relatively 
unattractive to live in by the wealthier people of the town. William Street and its connecting 
streets were new areas built to house the growing population, along with new workers who 
came to help build and sustain the rapid development of the town. 


Dumple Street and Cross Street 


Dumple Street could trace its name back to Saxon origins [1], although the Rev. A.M. Brown 
argued that the name may have been of earlier Celtic origin. [2] It has been known as Le 
Dunpole, Dynpole, Le Dumpoule and Le Dumplegate, the ‘Dun’ or ‘Dune’ referring to a 
fortified hill, the ‘pole’, to a nearby water source. [3] Cross Street was partly built upon the 
foundation of the town’s defensive western wall. [4] The name is derived from the old market 
cross which was situated at the bottom entrance to the street. [5] A priory belonging to the 
Carmelites once existed at the lower ends of Cross Street and Queen Street. [6] During the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth I it was known as Carr Gate. [7] On John Wood’s map published in 
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1828, Cross Street ran into St. Helen’s Square and Dumple Street into Leading Post Street. 
They were connected to each other by the new Carr Street which itself was later lost when it 
became part of Eastborough. [8] Cross Street still exists as such but Dumple Street was 
re-named Friargate under the general improvements committee recommendations of 1932. [9] 


Each street was a patchwork of building history, old style Tudor housing mixed with 
18th-century development. [10] In the Scarborough Evening News and Daily Post of 17 April 
1934, details were supplied of how Cross Street was made up, from properties which were 
believed to be in the region of 150-300 years old. At that time a total of 111 properties existed 
from this period. 94 were described as dwellings, shops, small factories and warehouses. [11] 
[12] [13] The outer facades and social status of Cross and Dumple streets can be clearly seen 
in the photographs, some showing the first signs of demolition which was completed over an 
extended period of time (Figures 2-4). These photographs date from the 1930s and clearly show 
the diversity in design, as well as giving some indication of the structural condition and 
construction of the houses. 
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Trade and Commerce 


The following four tables demonstrate the cross section of trades existing in these areas during 
the 1840s and their decline and reduction by 1892. [14][15] 


Table 1. Cross Street in 1840 


Property number. 


No 2. 

No 3. 

No 4. 

No 4. 

No 5. 

No 9. 

No 13. 
No 17. 
No 17. 
No 18. 
No 20. 
No 22. 
No 26. 
No 28. 
No 37. 
No 39. 
No 39. 
No 41. 
No 45. 
No 46. 
No 49. 
No 49. 
No 51. 
No 52. 


Property numbers which were not available: 


Owners Name 


W. Tranmar 
T. Scott 

G. Brown 
W. Cooper 
R. Hunter. 
J. Bell 

W. M. Reed 
R. Breckon 
R. Breckon 
G. Hall 
Jane Harrison 
J. Brown 
W. Tinker 
J. Skinner 
J. Thackray 
T. Lawson 
T. Lawson 
M. Tranmar 
F. Haigh 

J. Park 
Foster 
Foster 

J. Holmes 
F. Johnson 


J. Whitfield 
T. Newham 
W. Cross 

W. Otterburn 
E. Wilson 

J. Hodgson 


a2 


Trade 


Boot and Shoemaker 
Baker 

Wheelwright 

Cutter (Carrier) 
Painter 

Carrier 

Boot and Shoemaker 
Butcher 

Shoulder of Mutton Inn 
Red Lion Inn 

Cow Keeper 

Lamb Inn 

Grocer 

Beer House 

Dyer 

Cork Cutter 

Lodging House 

Boot and Shoemaker 
Cabinetmaker 

Wine, Spirit and Port 
Grocer 

Tallow Chandlers 
Baker 

Elephant and Castle Inn 


Butcher 

Cow Keeper 
Wheat Sheaf Inn 
Shop Keeper 
Shop Keeper 
Shipowner 


Table 2. Dumple Street in 1840 


Property number 


Owners Name 


G. Atkinson 

J. Moore 

G. Warde 

R. Bland 

H. Stevenson 
W. Taylor 

J. Parkinson 

G. Atkinson 

W. Atkinson 


Property numbers which were not available: 


Trade 


Shop Keeper 
Boot and Shoemaker 


Cork Cutter 

Plumber and Glazier 

Tailor 

Tailor 

Bacon and Cheese Factories 
Hairdresser 


J. Hudson Ship Owner 
J. Hudson Master Mariner 
W. Harrison Master Mariner 
J. Stockdale Odd Fellows’ Arms Inn 
My. Huddlestone Union Inn 
C. Pilmoor Beer House 
R. Chatwin Gardener and Seedman 
J. MacKenzie Sexton 
Table 3. Cross Street in 1892 
Property number Owners Name Trade 
No 1 T. Newham Tallow Chandlers 
Nol M. King Grocers 
No 4 Mrs.M Barraclough Volunteer Arms 
No 4. Goodbarn’s Yard J. Scarborough Chimney Sweep 
No 6. Harland Watson Elephant and Castle Inn 
No 12. Chapel Rd T. Scarborough Chimney Sweep 
No 16 G. Elgar Tallow Chandlers, Hide & Skin 
No 23 T. Little Blue Bell 
No 25 W. Barker Boots and Shoes 
No 29 T. Lyon Lamb Inn 
No 30 W. Scarborough Chimney Sweep 
No 33. W. Crawford Watch and Clockmakers 
No 33 H. Hodgson Plumber, Glazier & Gas Fitter 
No 34. L. Oldridge Sheperds Arms 
No 42 W. Stewart Tailor 
No 44 H. Scarborough Chimney Sweep 


Table 4. Dumple Street in 1892 


Property number Owners Name Trade 

Nos 1, 3 and 5. R. Bentley Grocers 

No 14 and 16. H. Hopkins Marine Stores 

No 23. J. Hodgson Tinners, Braziers & Gasfitters 
No 34. E. Murdy Marine Stores 

No 37. J. Brown Coal Merchants 

No 44. H. Taylor Middlesbrough Hotel 


Comparisons of the periods shows a noticeable decline in the number and variety of trades. During 
the early period each area was virtually self-sufficient. Although the comparisons are striking, they 
must be viewed in the context of new developments and shopping trends. During the period between 
1840 and 1892 different trades were brought together to create the Market Hall complex and to lay 
the foundations of Scarborough’s modern high street shopping concept. [16] 


The number of inns reflects the fact that these were some of the first areas visitors and traders 
would enter, either searching for accommodation, or being obliged to pass through on their 
way to trade in the ‘Flesher Gate’ (Globe Street) and ‘Market Gate’ (Castle Road) markets. [17] 
These areas also changed every season to accommodate the influx of men and women who were 
attached to the fishing fleets. [18] During 1827 a list of lodging and boarding houses in 
Scarborough was compiled, stating they were ‘very clean and comfortable’ areas to stay. [19] 
Carr Street or Cross Street was one of them, but by 1851 some lodging and boarding houses 
in Cross Street had become ‘Commercial or shrunk in social status’. [20] Other commercial 
properties did not change roles until the 1930s when the areas were cleared. 


Chapels and Hospitals 


A small Wesleyan meeting-house once existed in a ‘passage and garth’ called Bennett’s Entry, 
which connected Cross Street to Dumple Street. In 1813 a Wesleyan Chapel was opened in 
Bird Yard in Cross Street. It was later replaced by the Centenary Chapel built on the site of the 
Blacksmith’s Arms in Queen Street. Another chapel was also opened in Batty Alley in 1867 
which, unlike the earlier chapel in Bennett’s Entry, was well-supported. [21] Free tenements 
for the use of the poor existed in both streets. In Cross Street there was Sedman’s Hospital 
which had room for six poor people and in Dumple Street there was Bury’s Hospital that had 
four tenements for the poor. [22][23] 


Housing and Living Conditions. 


The most constant factor throughout the history of these two streets was that they supplied living 
accommodation whose rents provided a valuable source of income for the owners. [24] It is 
important to remember that during the period in question more than one family could live in 
each building. As late as the 1930s private and council properties in these areas could have one, 
two or three families living in them, mainly because wages were poor in comparison to the 
high rents. [25] 


The continuing repair to these streets and the surrounding areas was important, due to the 
revenue and housing they supplied. The old town’s roads and streets were described by W. 
Hutton in 1803, who stated that ‘None are dirty’, but he regarded them variously as 
‘narrow...steep... well paved...strangers to pure air...crowded with buildings...better adapted 
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for the burrow of rabbits than of men’. [26] The 1805 Improvement Act raised the general 
standard of the town bringing it up to an acceptable level by improving the sewers, water, 
drains and street paving and by employming watchmen. [27] 


Lighting 


Small yards, surrounded by tightly packed cottages and tenements with very little natural light, 
benefited from improved lighting systems introduced to the town during the 19th century. The 
following lists are compiled from the 1892 Ordnance Survey map and give some indication of 
the density of lighting in the old town areas. These lamps were an essential source of light, due 
to the lack of natural light entering these cramped dark and dismal areas. A statement by 
Councillor Johnson in 1924 highlights the fact that the problem of lack of natural light had not 
been improved in the courts, yards. This was one more factor that persuaded the council to 
demolish Cross Street and Dumple Street and build spacious and modern housing 
accommodation. [28] 


Lamps and lamp posts in the main thoroughfare: 
6 x Cross Street 


5 x Dumple Street 


Lamps in Cross Street yards: 
1 x Goodbarn’s Yard 

1 x Hall’s Yard 

1 x Rear of Sunday School 

1 x Purnell’s Yard 


Lamps in Dumple Street yards: 
1 x Dixon’s Yard 

1 x Batty Place 

1 x Chatwin’s Yard 


Lamps on street corners: 
1 x Cross Street and Longwestgate 
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Water 


L.S. Debenham states in his paper on the development of Scarborough that until a good water 
supply was guaranteed the town was not able to expand. [29] At the beginning of our period, 
water supply and basic sanitation were almost adequate for the population of these streets. On 
the Ordnance Survey map published in 1852 we can see that the water supply consisted of: 


Cross Street: 

1 x pump Scoit’s Yard 

1 x pump Bird’s Yard 

1 x pump Purnell’s Yard 

1 x well near Friar’s Court 

1 x cistern Londesborough Yard 


Dumple Street: 

2x pumps Sanderson’s Yard 

1 x pump Dixon’s Yard 

1 x pump near Sedman’s Hospital [30] 


The 1892 Ordnance Survey map shows some additions to the existing water supplies with the 
installation of WPs (water pipes or water plugs). They were essential additions to a water system 
which was over-subscribed on account of the continuously increasing population. 


Cross Street: 

4 x water plugs or water pumps 
1 x pump Friar’s Court 

2 X pumps near Purnell’s Yard 
2 x pumps Dixon’s Yard 

1 x pumps near Clark’s Hospital 
1 x water tap Goodbarn’s Yard 
2 x water taps Hall’s Yard 


Dumple Street: 

4 x water pumps 

1 x pump Cox’s Yard 

1 x pump Chatwin’s Yard 

1 x water tap near Dixon’s Yard 

1 x water tap Chatwin’s Yard 

1 x water tap near Batty’s Yard [31] 


Water acts were passed to improve the water supply to the town in 1845, 1856 and 1863, but 
it seems they were of little benefit to our areas. This was because the majority of the new 
supplies went to the new development areas such as the South Cliff and 
Westborough. [32][33][34] Where adequate fresh water supplies could be found, good quality 
housing had always been quickly developed. Our two streets were built on a former watercourse 
called “‘Damgeth’, which was a poor area tolive in. [35] 


Though this watercourse has for ages been dried up yet that part of the town, 
viz., the yards in Dumple and Cross streets still retain at times the unhealthy 
character of being situated over a swamp, which it has drained, and through 
which it has passed for seven centuries. [36] 
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This 19th century observation details some of the problems caused by living in these streets, 
mainly the insanitary conditions. Other natural events of the mid-19th century further 
compounded the health and social problems. During the flooding of 6 August 1857, the water 
followed the old Damgeth watercourse, causing structural damage and human casualties. [37] 
[38] Although at the time it was documented in the local newspaper, no past examples of this 
scale of disaster were mentioned. 


The provision of sewers serving Dumple Street and the surrounding areas coincided with 
general improvements throughout the town from 1854 to 1867. [39] With the introduction of 
the Public Health Act of 1875, a house-to-house inspection and survey of the town’s houses 
was undertaken, and certificates of fitness granted to owner-occupiers of dwelling-houses. 
These of course became most important to the lodging houses and people who let their homes 
during the season. The survey took five years to complete and found drains of ‘most primitive 
description’ with numerous defects. [40] The general upkeep of the streets in these areas was 
perceived as being neglected by the council. This was stated in the Scarborough Freelance of 
18 October 1873, a political newspaper attacking the lack of council action just before local 
Municipal elections. Among their demands were: 


3. To promise that no ratepayer in Dumple Street shall be called upon for any 
rate until the street is made passable 


8. To appoint an assistant nuisance inspector to visit the back yards and 
passages, and sweep them out [41] 


Later legislation under the Scarborough Improvement Act of 1889 provided for adequate water 
supplies to allow water closets in the courts, and for the cleaning of the said common courts 
and passageways. This pressured the landlords to improve their properties. More legislation 
was introduced in the form of the 1897 Scarborough Act, which granted to any Surveyor or 
Medical Officer the power to enforce the installation of a water closet where a sewer and water 
supply existed. [42] 


Under the category of ‘Removal of House Refuse’ in 1882 there were estimated to be 8,000 
ash closets and ash pits in the Borough. [43] We do not have the ratio of closets to inhabitants 
in our streets but there were often ‘ten to twenty houses’ to each outside privy. [44] The lack 
of an adequate number of water closets was eventually one of the factors which went against 
these properties when they were being assessed for possible demolition. However, in the 
Scarborough Mercury of 14 March 1930 this was no longer seen to be a reason for demolition, 
the renovation of these properties then being favoured. 


William Street (Figure 6) 


William Street was part of the new development to house the people who would be needed to 
help form the new town. From the 1851 Borough Census we can gain some idea of the population 
level and demographic diversity of the people living there. Approximately 498 people lived in 
109 houses; 25 houses were occupied by Scarborough families, 48 by families from other areas 
of Yorkshire and 6 by Irish nationals, whilst No.65 had 26 Irish and 2 Scots labourers living 
there. [45] These figures however do not reflect the true level of occupancy, due to the fact 
that many of these properties acted as unauthorised lodging houses. 
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The trades and occupations of the heads of households include builders, labourers, lodging 
house keepers and many other domestic service occupations. [46] 


Table 5. William Street in 1892 


Property number Owners Name Trade 

No 3. Dyson’s Yard. C. Amos Chimney Sweep 

No 12. R. Tindal Coal Merchant 

No 22. J. Hodgson Chimney Sweep & Donkey Proprietor 
No 48. J. Pattison Glass & China Dealer 

No 70. G. Hodgson Chimney Sweep 

No 83. T. Hodgson Chimney Sweep 

No 85. F. McLorrinan Cab & Carriers 


Cheap working-class housing was needed quickly, so this area of the town underwent a rapid 
unplanned building programme. The working-class developments had to compete for land with 
other major building programmes. During this period the majority of new municipal 
(workhouse, prison and cemetery) and service facilities (slaughter house) were extended and 
established in this area as was the holiday industry on the north side. [47] The lack of cheap 
working-class housing in this area of town could account for the overcrowding and social 
difficulties with which the William Street area later became synonymous. 
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Figure 7 The William Street area (reproduced from Ordnance survey map re-surveyed 
1890-1; revised 1910) 


That development in this area was unplanned can be partly substantiated by a passage taken 
from the Scarborough Evening News of 29 June 1989, which discussed the changing trading 
fortunes of Victoria and Castle Road, near which William Street was situated: 


It was not until the town began to expand that local people began to realise that 
this would become one of the main roads into town and staked their claims. [48] 


William Street is clearly shown on the 1852 Ordnance Survey map with undeveloped land 
around it, giving the appearance of being well ventilated and capable of dealing with the sanitary 
needs of the people in the area. From the placing of the communal pumps at the rear of the 
buildings, it is clear that an adequate water supply was provided for each block of houses: at 
this period water was not supplied to each house individually. If we were to examine the 1892 
Ordnance Survey map we could see that James Street and Hope Street have been developed to 
either side of William Street, creating the narrow yards comparable to those of the streets we 
discussed previously (Figure 7). This map also draws to our attention the fact that there were 
back to back properties, confirmed by an example shown in the 1862 Scarborough rate book 
and by this passage taken from the Scarborough Evening News and Daily Post of 20 February 
1934, from the minutes of the Housing and Town Planning Committee: 


A William Street area which includes practically the whole of the property on 
both sides of William Street and the back-to-back houses at the rear...[49] 


The water supply was being used by a greater number of families than it had been designed 
for, and the sanitary facilities consisted of “dry toilets’ with limited sewage disposal systems 
(except for rainwater via drainage grates). From this evidence we can see how lack of building 
regulations, and the need to house more people quickly, caused William Street to fall into a 
rapid decline. 
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Conclusion 


Scarborough then as now had an image to protect as a health and leisure resort, making any 
areas with social difficulties an unwanted embarrassment. Streets of this type were cleansed or 
demolished, being remembered only as problem areas or as myths from a bygone period of 
history. Similar buildings, yards, courts and street layouts can still be seen at Whitby and Robin 
Hood’s Bay, as there slum clearance was resisted, due to conflicting interests. [50] They did 
not feel the same need to cleanse and destroy their social history. 


The failure to acknowledge social problems in Scarborough during the 19th century has made 
this section difficult to construct. By using sanitary records, period newspaper articles, maps 
and numerous other primary source materials, a picture of these changes has nevertheless been 
achieved. 
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(2) HEALTH AND WORKING-CLASS AREAS 


When considering the emotive subject of health, we have to understand that this topic 
encompasses both positive and negative responses to the problems of working-class housing. 
Political and economic control, working-class self help, and finally health as a social 
responsibility, have to be understood in order to gain an insight into the problems of health for 
working-class people. [52] In the following sections I will attempt to set these responses into 
some form of correlation with the effects that they had on working-class people and their homes. 


Political and economic control 


The working-class areas were regarded up until the 1880s as places of declining importance, 
and appeared to have only the basic and essential municipal maintenance work carried out on 
them. These areas had been developed to their maximum, with a high density of buildings 
housing the largest number of families that could safely live in them. They became the 
responsibility of the Borough Surveyor who had the unenviable position of monitoring 
conditions and taking action when and where needed. [53] He controlled the development of 
new buildings and warehouses, alterations to existing buildings and notification to the owners 
of dangerous buildings. It was also his job to standardise and improve the existing sewerage 
and oversee private street improvements and public highways. [54] These powers were, and 
still are, essential to the successful running of a cost-effective borough, which should them to 
create a safe and hygienic environment for all. It was through this office that the priorities of 
the council were instigated, as witnessed by the majority of the yearly reports on the sanitary 
conditions of the Borough. They detailed most of the major improvements made in the town 
and show how the older areas and areas of working-class housing were basically neglected. 
Most of the improvements had been focused on the business areas and the north and south bays. 
Holiday accommodation and middle-class housing developments brought work and money into 
the town, whilst also bringing political leverage and new political ideas to change the existing 
council structure. [55] [56] [57] 


The ‘Registration of Houses’ which commenced in 1881 was by far the most politically and 
business-structured method of class and social control instigated by Scarborough council. [58] 
It was basically designed to improve the sanitary arrangements of dwelling-housing, hotels and 
lodging-houses. [59] In the 1885 Sanitary Conditions of the Borough report, 7664 houses had 
been inspected, whilst 1,234 houses either did not need inspection or were empty. It was the 
granting of certificates to hotels and lodging-houses that carried new importance, as: 


It has been a frequent occurrence of late for visitors coming to stay for the 
benefit of their health, to ask occupiers of lodging-houses if they hold a Sanitary 
Certificate, if not, it has been found detrimental to letting. [60] 


This may not seem too important to working-class areas until you remember that there were 
several public houses in Cross Street and Dumple Street along with numerous official and 
unofficial lodging-houses in other working-class streets. The power to enter these buildings in 
an official guise and to prosecute owners who fell below food and health standards, was a 
commendable attempt to control disease. Visitors to Scarborough were to be greeted only by 
landladies who had been morally and socially vetted and whose lodging-houses had been granted 
the official sanction of the ‘Sanitary Certificate’. [61] 
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Working-class self help 


Working-class areas throughout the 19th century were poorly represented on the council when 
improvements to the town were being discussed. Attempts to raise to prominence their demands 
for basic sanitation, mainly water supplies and clean streets, were championed by the local 
newspapers or made points of contention at election times. Overcrowded housing meant that 
there was an excessive demand placed on limited water supplies and there was a pitiful ratio of 
privies to courts.[62] [63] In addition to these domestic problems, left in the streets were the 
by-products of business, domestic refuse, and waste from horses and other animals. [64] By 
the early 1880s some of the problems had been solved, as removal of waste had become 
profitable by selling the contents of ash-pits and ash-toilets to the local farmers. [65] 


Working-class self help was limited, but where possible complemented the requirements of the 
health authorities and was aided by the local newspapers that championed their various causes. 
The following examples show that people wanted to improve their living conditions and gain 
as basic rights adequate water, health and sanitation. 


Example 1 

The Sanitary Inspector had the power to serve council notices, which were supported by legal 
action under the Borough Bye-laws and Public Health Act. [66] These notices were served 
mainly where overcrowding was thought to create areas of potential disease. [67] From the 
time of the 1872 Health Act, inspection of properties stimulated a campaign of improvement 
in the working-class areas. One method of improvement was to serve ‘a large number of 
notices...to limewash and cleanse unwholesome premises in various parts of the town’. [68] 
This was continued into the early part of the 20th century, as a ‘stimulus in checking the spread 
of infectious disease’. [69] It is important to note regarding this procedure that when the 
materials were supplied to the working-classes they were only too willing to help improve their 
living conditions. The Inspector found it ‘gratifying’ that the people carried out the work without 
the need for any further notices to be issued. [70] 


Example 2 

The Scarborough Mercury newspaper ran many articles related to poor living and health 
conditions till the end of the 19th century. Whenever natural or political events caused social 
problems which affected the poor, an opportunity was offered for these to be debated in the 
correspondence section of the newspaper ‘..as we have always found you ready to expose the 
hardships the poor are subjected to’. [71] 


The need for water featured in one of these articles, brought to the attention of the newspaper 
by Sarah Sedman (charwoman) on 20 May 1871: the ‘public taps being taken off at nine o’clock 
on a Saturday’, left the families with no water for Sunday. [72] ‘We and the poor children 
have to go without water...our neighbours say they dare not give us any for fear of being 
fined’ .[73] The health problems which must have been created by this action, though it must 
have had financial or religious reasoning behind it, undermined the essential work carried out 
by the existing and soon to be established municipal health authorities. [74] 


Scarborough and changing health patterns 


One of the earliest documents issued on the subject of the health of the town was titled Vital 
Statistics of Scarborough. [75] This is a semi-promotional document that must be viewed with 
some scepticism, as regards its true value as an accurate measure of the sanitary conditions of 
the town. It highlights the health problems which would be at the core of future health and 
sanitation difficulties facing the densely occupied working-class areas. These early records show 
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the causes of deaths monitored over a three-year period and fall into seven categories, the main 
cause of death being “Contagious Diseases’ which thrived within the closely built, poorly 
ventilated and overcrowded properties. [76] 


Early in the 19th century, the changing social and economic environment experienced by other 
industrial areas, which resulted in overcrowding, poor sanitation and high mortality, had not 
as yet begun to affect the town’s health. Scarborough’s old town area was densely populated 
and medieval in its attitude to sanitation, but still had a relatively healthy population. The 8,369 
town population had achieved a natural health balance.[77] It was only the growth of the town 
with the influx of new people seeking a healthy environment, that unbalanced this equilibrium. 


The increase in the mortality rate due to new influxes of visitors and workers was still low in 
comparison to the rest of the nation, where industrialisation and urbanisation were causing 
unimagined and unmanageable health problems. [78] It was only when the population in the 
poor overcrowded areas of the town reached unmanageable proportions that the health of the 
population began to deteriorate. Improvements to restore a health balance were instigated under 
the Health and Sanitary Acts of 1848, 1866, 1872 and 1875. [79] 


Insanitation could be shown to breed disease; disease, in its turn, was the prime 
source of poverty [80] 


Examples of this within Scarborough can be seen in the outbreak of measles and smallpox 
during 1838, mortality from which was overshadowed only by the high death rates from 
convulsions and consumption. [81] Smallpox among the working-classes became a constant 
problem for the Scarborough Union workhouse until vaccination was made compulsory in 1853. 
[82] The disease revisited again in 1871 killing 35. [83] 


Since the 1872 Health Acts, an equivalent document to the “Report of the Sanitary Condition 
of the Borough of Scarborough’ had been issued since the 1872 Health Acts across the nation 
by each individual area. It was used as a propaganda tool, being partly designed to promote 
(or, in Scarborough’s case, potentially destroy) claims to be health resorts. The advantage of 
this document was that it gave details of the climatic conditions, numbers of births and the 
causes of deaths, diseases and the methods employed to cure them, and finally the improvements 
made to the sanitation and general municipal development. The ninth edition, for 1880, issued 
23 March 1881, [84] is one of the most interesting because it includes a map showing the 
localisation of zymotic diseases within the Borough. Zymotic diseases covered by this document 
were: 


Typhoid or Enteric Fever 9 deaths 


Scarlet Fever 1 death 
Measles 5 deaths 
Whooping Cough 11 deaths 
Diarrhoea &c 38 deaths 
Diphtheria 1 death 
TOTAL 65 deaths [85] 


The pressure of population was being recognised as a major factor in the national mortality 
rates. [86] At the period of the compilation of these details, we can assume that unlike any 
pre-1872 medical statistics, they were now used to link disease to cause. They reflected a 
‘positive correlation between destitution and disease’. [87] 
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The map confirmed that the working-class, densely populated old town area suffered mostly 
from zymotic diseases (infectious diseases). It showed diarrhoea to be one of the major killers, 
mainly caused by poor water and insanitary conditions. [88] 


It should be noted that this same report praises the virtues of the North and South Cliff 
developments which were free from “infectious or preventable diseases’. [89] These areas were 
either owned by or depended on the patronage of the middle-classes and a good health report 
would aid the health and holiday industry. 


The care and concern shown by the doctors of the town towards the poor and their living 
conditions were reflected in the Sanitary Reports issued from 1873 to 1900. The causes of 
disease were acknowledged as being ‘improper food and unwholesome surroundings’. [90] The 
doctors instigated the ‘Notification of Infectious Diseases’ [91] and the establishment of an 
‘Infectious Hospital’ [92] to help deal effectively with zymotic diseases. 


Conclusion 


Genuine concern for the health of the working-classes was felt throughout most of the 19th 
century, but was increasingly overshadowed by the need to promote the ‘healthy image’ of the 
town. [93] The problems of the poor were separated from those of the “health and holiday 
areas’. National league tables comparing health in holiday resorts became important factors in 
the continuation of Scarborough’s prosperity. [94] It was only when it became necessary to 
show constant improvement in conditions for health in all areas of the town in the latter part of 
the 19th century that the working-classes eventually benefited from improvements. This was 
because the council was forced to improve their living conditions, in an attempt to steer the 
town towards its only chance of continuing to grow as a health and holiday resort. [95] 
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(3) LAW AND ORDER IN WORKING-CLASS AREAS 


The following section will examine the development and use of the Scarborough police force 
during the 19th century, from their early duties, which were established by the newly appointed 
Scarborough Watch Committee on 2 January 1836, to the establishment of central control by 
the Home Office in the 1870s. Their duties during this period encompassed several accepted 
forms of policing and a little extra. [96] The extra duties were imposed by the council and were 
considered to be essential to control the morally weak working-class population. 


The Scarborough Police Force 


The following details of the Scarborough Police Force were noted in the records of the Town 
Council meetings during the period 1836 to 1840. They note the individuals who made up the 
force, rates of pay and official trivia, but do give some body and feeling to an obscure period 
of policing history. On the 15 March 1836 Mr. William Robinson held the position of Chief 
Police Officer, and was paid a monthly salary of £8 6s 8d. Mr. John Ramsdon replaced him in 
June and his salary was £1 5s Od per week or £65 per annum. Two subordinate police officers 
were also engaged, namely Christopher Pecket and Thomas Hurst. They received £11 each per 
annum with extra pay if the Watch Committee required their services. Both these officers had 
been employed in a temporary role, to cover the periods when Mr. William Robinson had been 
absent. The committee by their actions had managed to successfully replace one man and 
employ three others for the equivalent of the original yearly rate of pay. [97] 


Three special constables were on occasion employed and were paid a variable fee for one day’s 
work of 7 shillings, 6 shillings and 3s 6d. From 1837 to 1838 the following special constables 
were employed: Mr. Samuel Keld, Mr. Jackson Kirton, Mr. John Kirkbridge, Mr. Robert Cook 
and Mr. Robert Scott. One new constable was noted in January 1838, Mr Thomas Worsop. 
[98][99] Extra payments were also made to William Simpson and William Thornton who acted 
as Sergeants of the Mace (£21 each)and as constables (first instalments £3 3s);an allowance for 
watches was also granted. [100] John Ramsden was recorded as having been paid for the 
postage on a letter, whilst, seemingly of less importance (added as a postscript), was his 
assistance in capturing an Irishman named Bailey (2s 7d). [101] 


Other major problems that faced the council and watch committee between 1838 and 1840 were: 


5 January 1838 (p.19) new boundaries 

5 February 1838 (p.25) elections 

10 April 1838 (p.25) a petition for retaining law courts 

30 October 1838 (p.67) new gaol 

30 October 1838 (p.69) filling in of the new dyke [102] 

4 May 1840 (p.5) elections 

I June 1840 (p.142) a petition against the Bill for the establishment of a County 
and District Committee to regulate policing activities. 

I June 1840 (p.143) William Harland presented a report that stated the bill had 


been amended and the council would continue to resist 
the ‘tendency to interfere with the exclusive control of the 
local authorities over the Borough Police’. 


I June 1840 (p.145) the erection of cells on the north side of the police office 
in the Town Hall. 
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The above details show that the force was being developed into a permanent body, with new 
buildings and a permanent staff to deal with the developing town’s needs. 


The Growth of the Police Force: 


The following table supplies the recorded growth from 1836 to 1900, but does not include the 
numbers of special constables employed at various periods: 


Table 6. The recorded growth of the police force 1836-1900 


YEAR 1836 1865 1900 

Chief Constable 1 1 1 

Inspectors - = 3 

Sergeants - 2 6 

PCs 2 17 40 

TOTAL 3 20 50 [103] 
POPULATION 8,760 18,377 38,161 [104] 
Common Lodging-houses 


From the beginning of the 19th century vagrancy had been a major problem throughout the 
country. During this period Scarborough had to deal with an increasing tide of vagrants and 
paupers. In the late 1830s this was the responsibility of the Poor Law Union, which in 1837 
had attempted to rent a room in the town hall for the custody of these unfortunates. [105] Many 
had been washed and later escorted to Gallows Close (Gallows Gate) which was the boundary 
between Scarborough and Falsgrave. [106] 


By 1858 elected local ratepayers and officers of the boards of health (some of who were formerly 
poor law guardians), now brought into effect a united offensive against vagrants and their lairs, 
the common lodging houses. 


These new ideas involved the surveillance of vagrants, carried out under the guise of using 
police to inspect common lodging houses. They regarded the houses as potential criminal dens, 
and surveillance soon became an important part of police duties, though occasionally obstructed 
by the topography of the streets and also by the people. If they failed to achieve their objectives 
through these methods of inspection, the police could invoke their other powers as inspectors 
of nuisances to achieve the same results (though only nine counties officially used them in this 
manner). [107] 


From 1851 the Chief Constable had become an ‘Inspector of Common Lodging Houses’, which 
33 counties continued to authorise until 1890. This proved to be a valuable tool in the observation 
of the poor in Scarborough. [108] The role of the police at this period was to patrol these ‘slum 
areas’ and ‘common lodging houses’, which due to the town’s rapid development were allegedly 
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increasing in number. These areas were perceived to be the centres of potential trouble, even 
though they were less notorious than the public houses and tenement courts. 


Throughout the 1860s and early 1870s new ideas that police should be able to inspect all potential 
problem areas in society were put forward. Eventually this led to the granting of the power to 
enter the homes of the poor and to inspect the levels of cleanliness and overcrowding. [109] 
With added new powers of inspection of nuisances, checking of weights and measures and 
numerous other duties, the local committees and police could now officially investigate the 
working-class areas with little opposition. The Home Office during the early part of the 1870s 
demanded the police should be used more in their ‘Proper Duties’ and eventually took control 
of the police. This action led to the loss of local power over the working-class homes and 
common lodging houses, which was later compensated for by the establishment of the local 
Health Inspector’s Acts which became effective during this same period. [110] 


To understand what conditions were like in some working-class areas, the following report was 
made in 1881. 


I never saw so much filth. Men of all ages sitting and lying about, some crowded 
round a bit of smouldering fire. In one room, roughly 20 ft. by 12 ft., I counted 
no less than twelve narrow beds, feet towards the centre. The windows were 
almost black with dirt and were stuffed with crumpled newspaper. [111] 


The image of dirty, lazy men living in squalid conditions was only too evident. The description 
of the establishment is one that is comparable to those in Charles Dickens’s tales of Victorian 
squalor, which had become worthy news during this period of social reform.[112] The 
evangelical drive to establish amongst the working-classes the idea that ‘the individual (was) to 
be thrifty, sober, industrious and self-sacrificing’[113] had begun to permeate the ruling upper 
and middle-classes. Through work done by Thomas John Barnardo and William Booth, the 
positive side of aid for the poor and relief of suffering was shown. [114] Another side of this 
‘narrow faith’ led some to believe that the poor were naturally idle and feckless, [115] and 
therefore they applied the law to deal with these ‘sinners’. 


‘Demon drink’ 


The areas of Scarborough that we are dealing with constituted the centres of social problems, 
and a dim view was taken of individual moral and social identity. Within these areas the police 
were allowed to wage war on the cause of all disreputable actions, the demon drink. Police 
cases constantly mention these sections of the town in connection with the same people, while 
in other areas ‘the self-respecting working man’ was referred to along with high moral principals 
of ‘self-improvement, thrift and sobriety’. [116] 


Although all social classes enjoyed a glass of the ‘demon drink’, it was the constant linking of 
working-class social difficulties nationally and locally to alcohol, which made its members a 
target of the duplicitous middle-class temperance movements (in the local guise of the 
Scarborough Christian Women’s Temperance Union). [117] Further condemnation has 
already been noted by Thomas Whittaker [118] and an article by W. Rowntree (noted leader 
of the town) on the evils of drink, which filled nearly a whole page in the Scarborough Gazette 
on the 21 December 1876, highlighted middle-class opposition to the effects of drink. [119] 


Such movements exploited self-generated paranoia, which was fuelled by the media and by the 


growing amount of statistical information to create a ‘new criterion of respectability’. This had 
the effect of stratifying the middle-classes into a new hierarchical structure, whilst also uniting 
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them against the labouring classes. The double standards employed by the middle-class 
temperance ranks, which made acceptable the concepts of drinking within the home and other 
approved areas, (for example private clubs and hotels), showed that a more sinister form of 
reasoning was behind such philanthropic measures. [120] 


Increased regulation of public drinking places (that were in reality centres of social support and 
political discourse for the working classes) was deemed essential as part of the controlling of 
aspects of working-class life. The task of imposing middle-class values of thrift, hard work and 
moral superiority on the working-classes, was, throughout the 1860s and 1870s, given to the 
police. Their powers included the establishment of local civilian groups or ‘Watchers’, and 
powers to enter and control licensed premises. [121] The most interesting power to be granted, 
was that which allowed them to follow the drunkard and note where he lived, and then later 
summons him for trial. [122] The following examples are taken from period newspaper articles 
and local history accounts. What becomes apparent is that drink problems were found to be 
synonymous with poor working-class areas. 


Matthew Lancaster, living at Henry Hopkin’s East End Lodging House, 27 Dumple Street. 
Charged with being drunk and violent. [123] Thomas Whittaker, chairman of the magistrates 
and a prominent legal and political figure addressed the court after the trial of Matthew 
Lancaster, stating that ‘Public houses are the curse of town and country. Strong drink is the 
ruination of mankind’. [124] 


Robert Ward, no fixed abode. Stole two chickens, selling them on to Mrs. Levick, of the 
Plasterers Arms public house, Dumple Street. [125] 


Charles Atkinson and Simpson Wilson. Drunk and disorderly in Dumple Street. [126] 
Prostitution 


The next most emotive area of police operations concerned the methods employed when dealing 
with prostitution. These encompassed all the double moral standards espoused by the 
middle-classes in that period. Sex was deemed to be only permissable if the heterosexual pair 
were above the stipulated age of consent, and married. It was left to the religious teachers to 
educate their flocks and enforce the accepted image of what was to be allowed morally and 
sexually in society. The example of lower moral standards among the working-class “lower 
moral standards’ was used to exert pressure for higher moral values on the people at all levels 
of society. Prostitution was unacknowledgeably tolerated within a grey area of society that 
served the needs of all classes. [127] By the latter part of the 19th century the principal streets 
of ill-repute in towns across the nation were becoming ‘sterile territory’. Any activity other 
than using the street as a means of passing from one place to another could lead to a person 
being at risk of questioning by the police. Any lawful pastimes were now carried out within the 
home or in the back streets and alleys; prostitution, along with other non-acceptable activities, 
was pushed into informally recognised red-light districts. The effect of this type of policing was 
to move people on, or in the long-term, change the location of these activities and protect the 
morally righteous. It was also an attempt to suppress these immoral activities completely. [128] 
The constant linking of prostitution and criminal activity to working-class areas is clear from 
examination of the following cases: 


Mary Ann Headlam, 10 Dumple Street and Sarah Liley, 10 George Street. Charged with theft 
and suspected of being ‘flash ladies’ or high-class prostitutes. [129] 

Kate Leighton, common lodging house Dumple Street. Charged with theft and believed to be 
a prostitute; her present abode was believed to be a brothel owned by Mrs. Swanson. [130] 
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Conclusion 


Defenders against crime, instruments of punishment and moral guardians of society - the role 
of the early police force was to provide the first line of defence against the growing masses of 
social vagrants, drunkards, and prostitutes. All these troublemakers lived in the poorest of 
working-class areas, where they found cheap lodgings, the hope of belonging, and work. [131] 


The changing attitudes of those classes of society which were attempting to establish an ordered 
community were aided with grants of money from the Home Office which encouraged local 
authorities to create efficient police forces. [132] These were used to enforce the moral and 
ideological theories being developed in response to national and local interests. This in the case 
of Scarborough can be linked with the ever-increasing growth in the numbers of upper and 
middle-class visitors, who demanded control and security to protect them while relaxing and 
being entertained. [133] 


Declining moral standards and lawlessness were seen as a feature of working-class life 
throughout the 19th century. Vagrancy, begging, theft, drunkenness, domestic strife, assault 
and prostitution were constantly linked with the poorer working-class areas of the town. [134] 
[135] [136] [137] In the Scarborough Mercury, these matters appeared under the heading of 
‘Police Intelligence’ prominently situated between the columns dedicated to local events and 
Births, Marriages and Deaths. [138] all of which can be assumed to have appealed to their 
‘better class’ readership. The working-class areas were focused upon because of their tendency 
towards “Bacchanalian revelry’ and ‘profane language’, [139] in their public houses and lodging 
houses due to their transient population of working people. Scarborough in 1867 was reported 
to have 103 public houses and 35 beer houses, [140] and drunk and disorderly offences between 
October 1866 to July 1867 were 278. Also during the same period common assaults numbered 
229, infringements of local Acts and Bye-laws, 103; murders, 1; manslaughter, 1 and there 
were a few cases of sexual assault. [141] 


Numerous methods were used, nation wide, to monitor and control working-class people, many 
involving the police, whose duties became tinged with the Victorians’ paranoia about the ‘lower 
orders’ and their obsession with the attempt to order the whole of society in the image of the 
middle classes. Though views may vary according to individual social and political background, 
the police were, and indeed still are, perceived by many to be an essential force in the 
maintenance of a stable society. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELDWORK IN 
SCARBOROUGH 2000 


By CHRISTOPHER HALL 


33 Sandside 


The Newcastle 
Packet 


sem=mce== line of defences 
seeeeee® conjectured streets 


500m 
_  —— | 


Figure 1 Medieval Scarborough showing the location of the excavation and watching brief 
sites mentioned in the text 


THE NEWCASTLE PACKET, SANDSIDE, SCARBOROUGH 
(National Grid Reference TA 0482 8882 Site Code NPOO) 


Over the weekend of 8-9 January 2000, an excavation was undertaken in the small enclosed 
yard on the north side of the Newcastle Packet Public House. The excavation was in advance 
of the construction of an extension to the building and was carried out at the request of Scottish 
and Newcastle Pub Enterprises. The excavation allowed an assessment of the archaeological 
significance of the site to be made following which a watching brief was maintained during the 
initial stages of building work. A second small excavation took place on 23 January 2000 to 
investigate features revealed during the watching brief. 


An Interim Report has been published. [1] The excavation established that extensive medieval 
deposits survived on the site resting on the natural beach level. The medieval deposits appeared 
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brick boundary wall to entirely comprise household refuse 
gy ae deliberately dumped. These deposits provide 
a ae some information about the land reclamation 
process which was taking place. The pottery 
evidence is in keeping with a mid-13th to 
mid-14th century date. 


The remains of only one building were found, 
on the west side of the site. This comprised a 
wall of large slabs with no bonding and it is 
likely to be of medieval date. However, 
although on approximately the same line as the 
medieval timber frame outside the west wall of 
the Newcastle Packet, there is no evidence that 
the two were ever part of the same building. 
No evidence of a stone or timber waterfront 
along the line of The Bolts was found. 


201 
stone 
packing 


No. 12 
Sandside 


SOUTH SIDE OF PARADISE, 
SCARBOROUGH (Paradise Area C) 


stone wall 


(National Grid Reference TA 0475 8903 Site 
Code PDS 1999) 


Following on from the research excavation 
carried out in 1999, [2] the Society undertook 
0 1metre a further excavation on this area of open ground 
to the south of Paradise over the period 21 -23 


Figure 2. Medieval wall uncovered at the July 2000. Again this work coincided with 
The Newcastle Packet National Archaeology Days. 


rear wall of Newcastle Packet 


The archaeological evaluation which had been carried out in 1988 [3] had revealed a number 
of stone-walled structures surviving just below the turf. Both the 1999 and 2000 excavations 
aimed to provide more information on these structures. 


Two trenches were excavated. Trench 2, immediately to the north of the 1999 excavation, 
measured 2m east-west by 2.4m north-south and revealed a circular setting of stones with a 
mortar base. The purpose of this feature is not clear but it is likely to be quite recent and 
connected with the use of the area as gardens. Below the level of this feature, a stone wall was 
traced confirming that the probable medieval building remains encountered in the 1999 
excavation continue further north. 


Trench 3 measured 2m east-west by 2.4m north-south and was situated immediately to the south 
of the 1999 excavation. Several phases of medieval occupation were noted including the edge 
of a pit cutting the natural clay and the fragmentary remains of a stone wall. Both trenches 
confirm that the medieval archaeology preserved on this site is more complex and extensive 
than was appreciated when the first trial excavations were undertaken in 1988. 
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33 SANDSIDE, SCARBOROUGH 
(National Grid Reference TA 0494 8879 Site Code SSOO) 


During restoration work to this 18th century building, which required underpinning of the 
foundations, the opportunity was taken to examine the foundation trench cut in the cellar adjacent 
to the south wall of the house. The lower parts of the existing brick walls were found to have 
been built off coursed stone walls which may represent an earlier phase of building construction 
on the site, possibly the plinth wall of a timber framed building. 


The timber floor of the cellar was found to lie immediately on top of sand and evidence was 
found for earlier floor alignments - as each floor had rotted away it had been replaced by a new 
floor immediately on top of it. These floors are assumed to date from the construction of the 
present building in the earlier part of the 18th century.The sand was found to be fill which 
overlay naturally deposited sand and had possibly been deliberately dumped to level the ground 
prior to building. 


I wish to thank Fred Normandale and the builder D Simpson for allowing access to this site. 
16-18 PRINCESS STREET, SCARBOROUGH 
(National Grid Reference TA 0476 8888 Site Code PSOO) 


Renovation work at this vacant and partially derelict listed building allowed examinations of its 
structure to be carried out in November and December 2000. The house is on the north side of 
Princess Street. 


The house frontage is late 18th century although much modified in the second half of the 20th 
century. During the 19th century the property was two houses, the left hand one (facing, viewed 
from the street) was entered by a side door off a side passage which also serves 14 Princess 
Street. The right hand house was accessed direct off Princess Street. The building contains a 
large rear wing running in at right angles to, but not central to the main building - there is a 
re-entrant in the boundary line between numbers 18 and 20 Princess Street. 


At some time in the inter-war period the two houses were amalgamated into one and converted 
to a shop (later a fish and chip shop) at ground floor level with residence over. More recently 
the building has been one house. Considerable internal and external alterations were carried 
out circa 1968. 


The investigations revealed the following features. 

Ground Floor 

Coursed stone work was found in the west and north walls of the kitchen. Fragments of stone 
walling were also found in the north wall of the front room, ie the wall dividing the front part 
of the building from the rear wing. Also at the junction between this wing and the main building 


there is a chimney breast, unusually positioned above a beam which supports it at ceiling level. 
The underside of the chimney breast appears to be supported on old ships’ planking 


=, 


First Floor 


Coursed stone work was found in most of the west wall of the bedroom in the rear wing, that 
is the wall against the access passage referred above. As at ground floor level, fragments of 
stonework were found in the north wall of the front room (more in this case). This wall is 
1700mm thick, the northern part containing the stone which is 550mm thick, the remainder 
being brick. Adjacent the bathroom wall is a recessed section which appears to have been a 
former window. 


Attic Floor Level 


At this level there are three ‘A-frame’ timber roof trusses. Curiously, the truss in the east gable 
does not rise to ridge height and is embedded in the gable wall. This suggests that the truss does 
not belong to this house but an adjoining one; either the present no 20 or a previous building. 
This implies that the current frontage to 16-18 is later. 


The roof void could not be examined in detail. However the rear wing has a ridge running into 
the frontage building at right angles but curiously supported on the ‘A frame’. The impression 
was formed that this ridge had been longer and had been cut off. This would imply re-fronting 
of the building. 


Conclusions 


From the structure which has been observed to date, the following tentative suggestions can be 
made:- 


1. The right-angled rear wing represents the earliest feature. This appears to have been a 
gable-end-on structure of stone construction to at least first floor level and set well back behind 
the present street alignment. 


2. In the 18th century the building was re-fronted when the roof the gable end on building was 
truncated and the new frontage put on with its ridge parallel to the road. 


Photographs, drawings and field notes have been deposited with Scarborough Museums service 
(Scarborough Museum Accession Number: 2000.1253). I wish to thank David Chapman for 
allowing access to this building. 


LAND ADJACENT 28 PRINCESS STREET/REAR OF 123 LONGWESTGATE, 
SCARBOROUGH 


(National Grid Reference TA 0480 8890 Site Code PSGOO) 

The site is the garden area next to 28 Princess Street, Scarborough and is the rear garden area 
of the former St Thomas’ School, Longwestgate, now numbered 123 Longwestgate. Following 
severe flooding in the cellar of 28 Princess Street in November 2000, a trench was dug by 
builders in the garden adjacent to the flank wall for the construction of a new drain. 


The trench was approximately 1.5 m deep and 900mm wide, running the full length of the flank 
wall of 28 Princess Street. There were three significant features of note: 


The flank wall of 28 Princess Street, which is brick above ground level was found to consist 
of stonework below ground level. This stonework, which was of mixed composition, was 
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slightly recessed behind the line of the brickwork suggesting that it was constructed as a separate 
element, possibly an earlier plinth wall to a timber framed building. 


Running roughly parallel to the flank wall, but recessed behind the retaining wall at right angles 
to it, were the remains of a stone culvert. This was in the process of alteration by the builders 
to alleviate the flooding problem but it was possible to record it by both drawing and 
photography. It measured about 400mm wide by about 450 mm high consisting of two roughly 
vertical side slabs and a wider top slab. The bottom slab had been removed and replaced by a 
concrete paving slab as part of the recent work. About 300 mm back the culvert narrowed and 
the lower slab and part of a side slab were visible. Conditions did not allow further investigation 
of this but it appeared to be rising. The builders had rodded it to a length of about 5 feet (1.52 
m). The culvert was separated from the stone flank wall of no. 28 by a brown charcoaly material 
similar to that found in medieval layers at other sites in Scarborough. No cuts were apparent, 
but there had been extensive disturbance due to the building works. One shard of medieval 
pottery was recovered from this material 


Cleaning up the western trench section revealed a fragment of a stone wall. Restricted conditions 
in the trench did not allow a detailed drawn record of this to be made. It consisted of a single 
course of squared stone set on a clay foundation matrix from which one sherd of medieval 
pottery was removed. It was not possible to see any cuts nor to ascertain the width of this wall 
although the impression was gained that it was perhaps a ieripaaat wall. At upper levels the 
fill appeared to be 19th century. 


Photographs, drawings and field notes have been deposited with Scarborough Museums service 
(Scarborough Museum Accession Number: 2000.1252). 


CELLAR SURVEYS - VARIOUS SITES, SCARBOROUGH 


As part of the research programme into the medieval town, cellar surveys were carried out at 
27-29 Eastborough, 1-2 Merchants Row,15-16 Merchants Row, 18 Merchants Row, 32 
Sandside, 4 West Sandgate, 5 West Sandgate and The Flower in Hand, Burr Bank. 


Elements of stone construction was found in all the cellars but none of it can be positively 
ascribed to the medieval period. No evidence of stone undercrofts was found. The cellar at 18 
Merchants Row contained substantial amounts of re-used timber possibly from a (medieval) 
timber framed house. 
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REVIEWS 


The Memoirs and Memorials of Sir Hugh Cholmley of Whitby 1600-1657: 
edited by Jack Binns (Yorkshire Archaeological Society/The Boydell Press, 2000). 
ISBN 0 902122 83 5. Price £50.00. 


Those who have heard Dr Binns talk about Sir Hugh Cholmley or who have read his book ‘A 
Place of Great Importance’: Scarborough in the Civil Wars, 1640-1660 will not need to be 
encouraged to read this long-awaited volume. Others may hesitate to open a record series book, 
expecting it to be dry and dusty. Potential readers in this category can be reassured that this is 
in fact a lively and fascinating read from which they will derive enjoyment as well as profit. 


Sir Hugh Cholmley played many roles in an extraordinary life, transforming 
himself from a spendthrift playboy into a successful estate manager, magistrate, 
local militia officer, and member of parliament for Scarborough. He became 
identified with a parliamentary group of rebellious gentry who conspired to kill 
Charles I’s chief minister, the earl of Strafford, but after holding Scarborough’s 
harbour and castle for Parliament he suddenly and controversially defected to 
the Royalist cause. After the king’s defeat he endured years in exile before 
returning to a ruined estate in Yorkshire. 


These words from the dust jacket give some idea of the fascinating life of Sir Hugh and the 
variety of interest to be found in this book, which consists in the main of texts written by the 
man himself. 


The main text is Sir Hugh’s Memoirs, a family history of the Yorkshire Cholmleys dedicated 
to his sons William and Hugh and including his version of the story of his own life. In addition 
to carefully editing the text and showing the errors of the previous published versions, Dr Binns 
has provided a detailed introduction to the text and an assessment of its historical value. He 
argues, convincingly, that the Memoirs are of particular value to the social historian of the 
period, casting a great deal of light on family relationships; the fact that “The Cholmleys 
invariably put their children first” may come as a surprise to those who regard parent-child 
relations of the early modern period as cold and formal, even instrumental, rather than 
affectionate. The Memoirs also provide material on, for example, medicine, hospitality, 
duelling, theatre and transport. 


The Memorials fall into three sections: Some Observations and Memorialls touching the 
Hothams; Memorialls touching the Battle of Yorke; Memorialls tuching Scarbrough. Written 
for Sir Edward Hyde, who was compiling his History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, 
they contain much information on the Civil War period, with the Memorialls tuching Scarbrough 
clearly of particular importance for those with an interest in the town’s history. 


In addition to Sir Hugh’s writings, this volume also contains much else of interest to local 
historians, including a series of appendices relating to Cholmley, his possessions and his 
activities. Of great value is Dr Binns’s lengthy preface on the life and works of Cholmley which 
enables the reader to understand Sir Hugh’s ancestry and inheritance, his management of his 
estates and his career both before and during the Civil War. This reviewer found much of 
interest on this part of Yorkshire in the turbulent sixteenth century and would dearly love to 
know more about Abbey House becoming “a refuge for continental Catholic missionaries” 


(page 3). 
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The volume is not without minor imperfections, particularly, perhaps, the absence of a map of 
the area; not every reader will be familiar with the locations of all the places mentioned. In 
addition, the price means that this will be a volume for the borrower rather than the buyer. But 
borrowers, and buyers, there certainly ought to be. Based on considerable research over a period 
of many years, as evidenced by the extensive bibliography, this is a book for all those with 
any interest in the history of Scarborough and Whitby, not just for those interested in the Civil 
War period. 


Keith Johnston 


Looking Back - Looking Forward: Millennium Project for the Borough of Scarborough. 
(2 CD-ROM set: available for loan from the society library) 


A celebration of the year 2000, Looking Back - Looking Forward is, as the booklet that 
accompanies the CD-ROMs states, a result of a project which was a partnership between 
Scarborough Museums and Gallery, Crescent Arts, Yorkshire Coast College and the 
communities of Scarborough Borough. Over 2000 people participated in the project. 


The Looking Forward CD-ROM is the outcome of an arts project which involved placing artists 
in residence to work with schools, community groups, individuals and the general public. The 
six areas of the borough featured are Whitby, Danby, Goathland, Filey, Eastfield and the Old 
Town of Scarborough. The CD-ROM has three main sections:- 


overview: an introduction by Councillor Dorothy Clegg, the Mayor of the Borough of 
Scarborough; 


help: guidance on how to move from section to section; 


Looking Forward: the main part of the CD-ROM, with material on each of the six projects. 
Written text, spoken words, video clips and still photographs are included in these sections and 
provide an interesting introduction to the project. 


Of more interest to local historians is the other CD-ROM, Looking Back, which also has three 
main sections. Two — overview and help - are identical to the sections with the same names on 
Looking Forward. The main section on Looking Back is devoted to aspects of the Borough of 
Scarborough area during the twentieth century, focusing on accommodation, transport, 
entertainment, parks and gardens, and sport. The oral history sections are based on interviews 
and include written text as well as spoken words; the video sections include interesting, but 
often brief, clips; and there are also still photographs. 


Much of the content of Looking Back is interesting, but, as the booklet acknowledges, this is 
only a glimpse into Scarborough Borough’s recent past and there is a lack of depth and detail. 
Many of the contributions, including photographs, lack dates. Also, some contributions seem 
to have been chosen because of their human interest aspects rather than because they are really 
representative of important themes in the history of the area. Nevertheless, there is much of 
interest to be found on Looking Back and it is certainly possible that it will lead to users 
researching further into the modern history of the area. 


Keith Johnston 
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RAYMOND HARLAND HAYES 


obituary 


Raymond Hayes, who died on 16 May 2000, was one of ten enthusiasts who met at the Rotunda 
Museum on 20 June 1947 to found what was then known as the Scarborough and District 
Archaeological Society. He was the last remaining member of that pioneer group.The new 
society set its sights widely and the suggested boundaries were Ness Point, Helmsley Moor, 
Malton, North Grimston and Flamborough Head. Under the auspices of the Society, Raymond 
Hayes directed archaeological work of all periods over this wide area and more, often working 
with a group of the early members of the Society. 


Raymond was born in York on 13 July 1909, the only son of William Hayes, a professional 
photographer, and Margaret Hayes. The family moved to Hutton-le-Hole in 1911. He attended 
the village school, and after was associated with the family photography business for more than 
two decades doing family, wedding and general photography such as postcards of local villages. 
As a skilled photographer, he assisted on many excavations from the mid-1930s. In 1947, he 
worked on the town-house site in Malton, and the photographs he took 11 years later of the 
excavations at the Roman town of Cataractonium (Catterick) now represent almost the only 
record of that work. Raymond’s interest in archaeology and local history had begun in the 1920s 
when he heard Wilfred Crosland lecturing on these subjects in York. 


In addition to the photogaphy, he took work as the postman in Hutton-le-Hole to supplement 
his income - members of the Society still recall his making his rounds on ski during snowy 
conditions. He developed an unrivalled knowledge of the North York Moors and through sites 
such as the chambered cairn on Great Ayton Moor (which Raymond published as No 7 in the 
Society’s Research Report Series) he played an important role in Professor Geoffrey Dimbleby’s 
pioneering analysis of pollen from archaeological sites. He published widely. Other publications 
for the Society included, Wade’s Causeway: A Roman Road In North-East Yorkshire (1964); 
Cruck Framed Buildings in Ryedale and Eskdale (1972) and Rosedale Mines And Railway (in 
1974 -reprinted several times and still popular). 


As well as the Scarborough Society, Raymond was a founding member of the Helmsley 
Archaeological Society and from the mid-1940s was associated with Malton Museum where he 
assisted with its collections, undertook excavations and watching briefs and of course he assisted 
his school friend Bert Frank, who developed the Ryedale Folk Museum. His archaeological 
and photographic archive is now housed here. Raymond was very active as the local 
correspondent for the Ordnance Survey, a country wide network of volunteers who recorded 
and reported upon archaeological finds. For this work he was awarded the MBE in 1966 and 
ten years later he was elected FSA. In 1995, a collection of papers on the archaeology of 
north-east Yorkshire, Moorland Monuments, honoured Raymond and the late Don Spratt. 


Raymond was very generous with his knowledge, freely assisting researchers and students as 
I found to my benefit as a student in the early seventies before I became active in the Society. 
His contribution to archaeology in the region will ensure his memory lives on. 


Christopher Hall 


